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Is America Becoming Decadent? 





\" regard our promises and pledges as sacred? Is our 
s4 word no longer to be depended upon? Are we be- 
me coming lawless, having nothing but contempt for 
law? These are grave questions. Yet, many de- | 


velopments force them into mind. The Senate's vote to allow 


coastwise ships to use the Panama Canal free, instead of on 











the same terms as all other ships as provided by treaty, will 








certainly lower America's character in the eyes of every other 
| nation. We promised to make peace with Germany only in 
conjunction with the Allies; but we brought forward a separate 
peace, demanding for ourselves all the advantages of the Treaty 
of Versailles but rejecting all the responsibilities embodied in the 
Treaty. It was America’s President who induced Europe to form 
a League of Nations; and then America was the first country 
that refused to join it. We talked much about our eagerness to 
co-operate in restoring peace and prosperity throughout the 
world; and then we brought forward a tariff bill calculated to 
provoke nothing but bitterness and to throttle prosperous inter- 
national commerce and injure our gigantic merchant fleet. If 


these are not symptoms of national decadency, what are they? 


How He “Put Over” Campbell's Soups 


Stabilization of Exchange or Barter? 
What Partial Payment Investors Should Know 
Fight Reasons for Buying Now | 
It’s Men, Not Machines, That Count 


Optimism Is Now Justified If— 
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You Are 
Invited 


to send to FORBES MAGAZINE the names 
and addresses of your business friends who 


you think should be interested in reading 
FORBES. 


At no expense to you a recent get-acquainted 
copy of FORBES will be mailed promptly to 
each. This is an easy way to bring FORBES 
to their attention and thus do them a good 
turn. Vv 


We will thank you for your co-operation— 
your friends will thank you for your thought- 
fulness. 


Send the Names to 
Circulation Manager 


FORBES © 


120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















“How to Analyze 
Industrial Securities’ 


By Clinton Colver 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


This book is particularly helpful in pointing the way to 
profitable investment. Analysis is profitable because 
so many will not avail themselves of the opportunity, 
because so many are willing to labor years in accumu- 
lating funds which they take minutes to place. If more investors based their 
commitments on cool analysis there would be fewer regrets. How to analyze 


industrial securities is explained simply and concisely for the benefit of 
the investor. 
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We Thank You, 
~ Mr. Avram 


for telling us how well pleased you ar 


with the results you are getting from your 
advertising campaign in Forbes. 





M. H. AVRAM & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
360 Madison Avenue, New York 
Office of the 
President 


New York, August 29, 1921. 


FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Attention of Mr. Walter Drey, Vice President. 
Dear Sir:— 

It pleases me to inform you that the results we have 
received from our advertisement in your magazine are 
very gratifying. As a matter of fact, we have closed 
one contract today as a result of the publicity we 
carried with your publication. 


Since we have obtained such results we want to 
continue our advertisement through your medium. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) MOIS H. AVRAM, 
President, 


M. H. AVRAM & COMPANY, Inc. 
MHA:M 





We reprint your letter because the most convincing argu- 
ment we have to present to prospective advertisers is a 
plain statement of the results that our present advertisers 
are getting. 


It is a great achievement when any publication can present 
accurate data of traceable results secured through the use 
of its advertising columns. 


If every concern who has either a product or a service to 
sell business executives would use space in Forbes, they 
would net a handsome immediate return on the small 
amount the space costs. 


It would not only be profitable to them from the advertising 
standpoint, but would enable us to constantly improve and 
expand editorially every issue of Forbes. 

The price of a full page is $250, a half page $136, and a 
quarter page $68.. Smaller space 40 cents an agate line. 


We solicit the advertising of all organizations interested 
in reaching 30,000 responsive business executives. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE _ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bienesiiae Modern 
Business Operations 


O participate effectively in business reconstruction you must possess absolute control 
. the operations for which you are responsible. You must have at your command 

a constant supply of the new and direct methods of executive analysis and direction 
that have been worked out by business organizations to meet the changed conditions now 
prevailing. You must have as a background for their use a thorough understanding of the 
broad administrative and economic aspects of business. Fifteen thousand wide-awake busi- 
ness men in positions of executive responsibility are finding timely, adequate working aid in 
acquiring and utilizing these requisites to business control in the Ronald magazine— 


mmm AT) MINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 








HIS magazine covers the activities 


initely helpful reviews of new business 


of business from the administrative Some Features From the books are presented by men of equal 
point of view. It offers you each November Issue rank with those writing the special ar- 
month definite, effective methods of ex- ea ticles. In each case the practical utility 
ecutive control, particularly in the inter- Combination Check and to business men of the work discussed 
‘ i Journal Voucher Distribution ‘. ; 
pretation and use of records, operating By HARRY A. GRUBE, Treasurer, The is brought out. Business pamphlets— 
. ¢ " ntertype orporation, rooktyn, ew 
statements, and reports. It includes ar ——" _ oa, = frequently of great value to executives 
ticles of general economic interest that Contest dt Quite ent for their specific information on current 
give you the necessary background to Distributors Through House Organs or highly specialized problems—are sim- 
: By ROBERT E. RAMSAY, Direct : 

a 4 yen sees on b devel "Promotion, ion Wieeey Kavertiing, yg eyes the journal also are solu 
1e procedures given have been devel- pling > ay lela _Included in J } 
oped in practice by business organizations tions to business problems confronting 

: . The Economic Question : ° ; 
t just such t bl the executive and items of business 
to meet just such reconstruction problems ok Gum Cinta Grech 
as you are tacing. ey are presente By CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr. rogress. 
facing. They are p d prog 
i i igi i - What to E t p p 
in their original settings so that, know anti. Get This Direct Help 
ing the conditions under which they were By ERNEST BE. BRADFORD, Vice Prest- nY Work 
used, you can more readily adapt them to dent in Charge of Business Research, im rour Wor 
your own use. = a ee ay Association. Every perme contains Geatanes you fo, not 
) oe m a : Ke oa 
Ph a » Se. |S ens See eee 
Experience of Business june 5 nate, ond Bill PRANREL, Seore. ISTRATION = gp Nyy we py 
r t @ Direct the R ch ISTRATION ers! ill out and mail the 
. . “Bureau of the Baltimore Federa- attached ror “aaa have the opportunity 
The contributors to ADMINISTRA- tion of Clothing Manufacturers. to judge the magazine's value to you person- 
TION are drawn from among the thinkers m Basinsss in ee. ally. An invoice for the year’s subscription 
and leaders of business. They are men “yy the Guaranty trast Camoune, ies —$5.00—will be sent you with the first copy. 
actively engaged in devising and admin- York. i This is a business help you should have. Send 




















istering the methods and policies they 


in the coupon today. 


describe. For twenty years The Ronald These typify, as to calibre of article and a can + £ hago file a 
Press Company has been forming con- authorship, the service ADMINISTRA- jg?! ram the fret issue, January, 192 
tacts with men of this type. Readers TION will render throughout the year. a handsome, durably bound volume. If you 
of ADMINISTRATION are now reaping . P ‘ so desire, we will send you these numbers, 
the benefit. Guides Your Business Reading for which, upon ~~ a 2 -- — 

In the center panel are printed some A feature of distinct practical value is seg belo gol soil a Soe 


selections from the November issue. the Review Section. Here impartial, def- your option with the issue of July, 1921. 


The Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey Street Also Publishers of “MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


The Journal of Production” 


New York City 








Gentlemen:—Please enroll me for one year’s subscription 
to ADMINISTRATION—The Journal of Business Analysis 
and Control—commencing with the current issue. 


Please send me the bound volume of the first six issues 
of ADMINISTRATION—The Journal of Business Analysis 
and Control. Upon its receipt I will send you $4.00, the 


SMM full price. Also enroll me for one year’s subscription to 











THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS CONCERN AND POSITION. ..........ssseecsccecee 
If you wish catalog of our publications on business, check here ( ) (435) 
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the journal, commencing with the issue of July, 1921. 
(Please cross the paragraph not applicable.) 


An invoice for the amount of the subscription—$5.00—will 
be sent with my first copy. (Canadian subscription rate, 
$5.50; foreign, $6.00. Subscriptions from outside the terri- 


torial limits of the United States must be accompanied by 
remittance in full.) INNUUUNGNUUUNAGUOUOANAOUOEAUOUIEH ITE 
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HE reputation of the 

Waldorf-Astoria, illus- 
trious and world-wide as 
it is, does not approxi- 
mate the spoken enthusi- 
asm of its guests. 


There are no competitive aspi- 
rants for the position occupied 
by the Waldorf-Astoria. For it 
is well known that the prestige 
of its career can never again be 
duplicated. 


Che Waldort- Csloria 


Fifth Avenue 3% ano 34” Streets. New York 
Roy Carruthers - Managing Director 
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{| To be awake, or not to be—that is the question in these days 
of high pressure business and burning competition. 


q It refers to men or magazines. 


{| For forty years OUTING magazine has been recognized as 
the “outdoor authority” among all who temper their business 
affairs with a knowledge of what is going on outdoors. 


q Men who like to hunt, fish, travel, motor, and follow the 
trend of sport through eyes geared at a high caliber. 


{_ OUTING expresses that much overworked word “class”— 
the biggest minds in America turn to it when seeking knowl- 
edge of the outdoor world. 


Here is an opportunity to get OUTING in combination with 
other magazines at a saving. Select your preference: 


OUTING 
Forbes Magazine 


Both for $7 


Canadian postage, extra $1; foreign, $2. 


OUTING 

Pictorial Review 

Popular Science Monthly 
All for $8.50 

Canadian postage, extra $1; 

OUTING 

All Outdoors 


Yachting 
All for $10 


Canadian postage, extra $1.35; foreign, $2.60. 


A single subscription to OUTING costs $4. Canadian postage extra 50 
cents; foreign, $1. 


foreign, $4. 


Get into the swing of enjoying the outdoor life! 
Live it! Read about it! 


Send your subscription to: 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


239 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








—_— 
20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra{ rr liam 
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To do business now— 


To do business now, to go ahead, we all need new ideas, new 
confidence, new enthusiasm to meet changed conditions. Present 
times demand a knowledge of every experience and every trade 
development, likely to affect your future plans. FORBES 
MAGAZINE, every two weeks, 26 times a year, digs out and 
brings to you just this sort of information, boiled down for 
quick reading. 


Get the facts you want to know about business, financial and investment 
matters. Get the facts every executive needs to know now, as never 
before. FORBES MAGAZINE does more than give these facts—it 
makes these facts interesting. FORBES is a clearing-house of informa- 
tion worth all it costs and more—only $4 a year, or $3.50 in Club orders. 
Canada, 50c. extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 


ee 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 

120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. OT TEE ETN CPT EUS EERE FEE EE 
Please send “FORBES” every two 

weeks for a year, starting with the MONEE io dinewc sc uss kak boinwaw ad Shaken de Soaeugnananeenes 


next number. 1 enclose check for 
$4 for the next 26 numbers; or I 
will remit on receipt of bill. Canada, 
50c. extra; Foreign, $1,00 oxtra. 
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_ are the Makers of the Mile Stones of Progress 


Patenting and 
Promoting 
Inventions 


By MOIS H. AVRAM 
A thousand patents a week are granted by the Patent Office 
at Washington. More than 1,260,000 have been granted to 
date. Less than ten per cent have been commercial suc- 
cesses. This book tells why. 


Here is sound advice for the Inventor, the Promoter, and 
the Investor. The author is one of the leading industrial 
engineers of this country, and speaks with the highest 
authority. 

{ He points out the pitfalls that beset the inventor. 
q| He exposes the fake patent lawyers. 
| He shows the proper method of exploitation, and the neces- 


sity of preliminary investigation for the Inventor, Promoter, 
and Investor. 


q He tells just what a patent is worth to the inventor. 
q| He analyzes the subject of foreign patents. 


§ The book is sometimes surprising; it is always valuable and 
authoritative. 


Your Greatest 
Undeveloped 
Business Asset 


How you can develop more busi- 
ness, how you can control the un- 
certain human factor and keep 
things running with the least 
amount of friction and waste, how 
you can make more money for 
your stockholders, your employees 
and yourself—these are the big 
problems you are studying. 








Roger W. Babson—the well-known 
statistician—tells in this 22l-page 
book what are the principles which 
statistics prove to fundamental 
to business success. 


They are the problems which 
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FREE EXAMINATION ORDER CARD 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me for examination a copy of PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS, by MOIS H. AVRAM. 
1 agree te return the book within five days or to remit two dollars in payment. 


F. 10-29-21 


Roger W. Babson answers for you 
in his new book for business men, 
entitled, “Religici: and Business.” 


In this 221-page volume, Babson, 
the well-known statistician, tells 
you the principles which are proved 
by statistics to be responsible for 
the greatest number of successes 
among business men, and also how 
to apply these principles in your 
own life. 


ORDER BLANK FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


FORBES Magazine, Book Dept., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of Roger W. Babson’s 221-page book, “Religion and 
Business.” I enclose $1.50 in payment or I will remit $1.50 on receipt of book and bill. 











Take Advantage of Impartial Reports 


The Investor’s Service of Forbes can 
help you as it helps many others 


Find out now about the status of your securities. Get an 
authoritative report on the factors which may be expected to 
influence the Prices, Earnings, Interest Payments or Dividends 
of the Securities you own or contemplate purchasing. 


Market events of the greatest importance to investors are 
pending. You should be prepared to anticipate them and take 
advantage of them. Specific information on individual securities 
is essential. 


Our concise “OPINION REPORTS” get right to the point. 
They are BOILED DOWN FACTS, reinforced by a DEFINITE 
CONCLUSION based on EXPERIENCE in analyzing and judg- 
ing market situations. These reports are especially valuable to 
business men who want dependable service. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security .........$3.00 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities. ..... .$8.00 





“SOUND INVESTING” 


A 875-Page Book by Paul Clay 


sound Inve ,ting 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


The Best Safeguard of Your Investments— 


Reliable Financial Information such as 


you find in this book 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
Section I: The Use of This Book: Section Ill: The Personal Side of Invest- 
L Use of This Book tone P men . 
Il. Types of Securities xxx. —- or Stock an 
eee ee XXXI. Investments for Banks, ‘Trust 


IV. Analysis of Values Companies and Insurance Com- 


Vv. Personal Side of Investing panies 


Section IIs Classes of Securities: XXXII. Investments for Realty, Industrial 
VI. United States Bonds and Manufacturing Companies 
VII. Other Government Bonds xxxIil. —* for Trustees and 

VIII. Municipal Bonds 
XXXIV. Investments for Colleges, Hospitals 
IX. Railroad Mortgage Bonds and Other Institutions 
X. Gas and Electric Light Bonds XXXV. Investments for Business Propri- 
x Equipment Trusts etors and Partners 
XII. Street Railway Bonds XXXVI. Investments for Professional Men 
XIII. Steel and Iron Bonds XXXVI. Investments for Salaried People 
XIV. Short Term Notes XXXVIII. Investments for Clerks and Labor- 


XV. Bank Stocks 


ers 
XVI. Railroad Junior Bonds Investments for Women and De- 


xXXxIx. 


XVIL. Real o. —_~ — pendents 
XVIIL Manufacturing Company Bon Z 
XIX. Copper Mining Bonds Section IV: Practical Suggestions: 
Coal Company Bonds XL. Finding the Desired Security 
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The Greater 
SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


Now Issued Monthly 


ODAY we are living in a wonderful age—an age of invention and of 

industrial transformations—Progress is rapid. And your modern 
American knows that his own personal progress may not be separated 
from the activities that are identified with all the Sciences-Mechanics, 
Engineering, Aeronautics, Astronomy, Transportation, Chemistry, In- 
vention and Discoveries. 


The New Scientific American 


will convince you of the romance, the thrill, the vast interest that lies 
imbedded in the word “SCIENCE”. 


In every Issue of the new Scientific American there will always be your 
type of article, and in goodly quantity. You can talk better, work better, 
think more clearly after reading them. 





To Be a Reader of Scientific American Is to Be Thoroughly and 
Accurately Informed 





A trial subscription, 3 months, for $1.00. 


A full year’s subscription, with the November number free, $4.00. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Please enter my subscription to new monthly Scientific American for }2 rae which I enclose > 


$4.00 


(L year 
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UR. R. Labor Leaders vs. Government. 


Word of Caution on Trade Outlook 


Why Threats to Starve America Cannot Prove Winning Tactics for Railwaymen’s 


Representatives. 


ALL STREET has an axiom which may 
W be very fittingly recalled at this moment: 
“Don’t sell stocks on strikes.” 

Exper ience has proved that the effects of 
strikes in any industry are temporary and that 
settlements often are reached overnight, thus elim- 
inating what threatened to prove disastrous to the 
ecurities of companies involved. 

The air is thick at this writing with the strike 
threats of our railway employees. The most 
alarming pictures are being drawn of the possible 
consequences. Demoralization, starvation, even 
revolution are being portrayed in hair-raising 
fashion. America, we are encouraged to fear, 
may experience an upheaval as disastrous as any 
country in Europe has undergone. 

For my part, I refuse to become panicky. I 
refuse to conclude that America will experience 
any epochal labor, social or political crisis. I re- 
fuse to conjure up visions of America’s cities and 
towns in the grip of starvation from lack of food, 
and babes dying from lack of milk. I refuse to 
picture in my mind’s eye all cities benumbed with 
cold from lack of coal. I refuse absolutely to 
contemplate the revolutionary uprisings which 
sensation mongers are warning us to be prepared 
for. 


No Time to Sell Short 


Nor would I dream of hastening to Wall Street 
to sell railway shares short on the assumption that 
our railways are confronted with colossal losses 
through a nationwide stoppage of transportation 
and probable damages to property on a scale here- 
tofore unknown in this country. 

Just what are the facts? 

The United States Railroad Labor Board, or- 
ganized by the Government, recommended a re- 
duction in wages of 12 per cent., effective on 
July 1. 

This same governmental body has now come 
out in favor of the alteration of certain of the 
working rules and regulations fastened upon the 
railroads, over their protest, during the war emer- 
gency. T he sanctioning of the resumption of piece- 
work is particularly objected to by the labor 
leaders. 


Railway Workers vs. Government 


Now the railway executives have announced 
that they will ask the Railroad Labor Board to 
approve another reduction of 10 per cent. in wages, 
the total amount thus saved to be handed over to 
the public, in the form of reductions in freight 
rates. 

(his last measure, however, has not yet come 
up for adjudication, so that the strike cannot be 
represented as being based upon it. 

What the railwaymen’s leaders have decided to 
strike against is, therefore, the 12 per cent. cut in 
iges and the changes in working conditions fixed 

the Government’s regulatory body, the United 

tates Railroad Labor Board. 
The threatened strike, it thus becomes clear, 
is not against the railroads, but against the de- 
cisions of the Government’s own body, the Labor 
Board. 

The two primary parties to the dispute thus are: 

Railway workers—or, rather, their leaders; and 
he Government; that is, the Government’s 


— 
= 


inc 


By B. C. Forbes 


representatives, the United States Railroad Labor 
Board. 

This is a brief, logical, unchallengeable state- 
ment of the case. Every effort should be made 
to make it clear to the American people that the 
railway labor leaders have ordered the strike, not 
against any decrees issued by railway executives, 
but against the rulings of the governmental body 
entrusted with the duty and responsibility of pass- 
ing upon wage scales and working conditions. 

For the first time, the railwaymen’s leaders 
have had it brought home to them that govern- 
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1920 1921 


Monthly Increares 


Thousands of Tors 





Unfilled Steel Orders 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” 

shows the monthly increases or decreases in unfilled 
orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation. The increase 
of 28,744 tons for September was the first gain re- 
ported since July, 1920. The graphic, reflecting 
changes rather than total tonnage, has indicated 
improvement for several months past in that 
decreases have been growing smaller and smaller 


ment regulation can have drawbacks as well as 
advantages. Government regulation, they now 
discover, can work both ways, While the politi- 
cally ambitious McAdoo was in power the railway 


_workers and their leaders were so coddled, kow- 


towed to, and flattered, that they, perfectly nat- 
urally, became obsessed with an inordinate sense 
of their ability to get anything and everything 
they cared to demand. McAdoo having failed to 
reach the White House, he can no longer rule the 
roost. 

The railway workers now have to deal with, not 
a politician with the presidential bee in his bonnet, 
but a duly appointed governmental body consist- 
ing of an equal number of representatives of the 
railroad owners, the railroad workers, and the gen- 
eral public. This body having, after thorough 
investigation, become convinced that wages should 
be reduced 12 per cent. from their war-time peak, 
and that justice demanded the modification of cer- 
tain war-time working conditions, issued its find- 
ings accordingly. 


“Don’t Sell Stocks on Strikes.” 


It is against these findings of this governmental 
body that the men’s leaders have ordered a nation- 
wide strike. 

No man can foretell what will happen. Whether 
the strike threat will actually be carried out or not 
is not certain at this writing. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain. If the whole facts are presented 
to the American public, any attempt to thwart the 
Government and starve the public into subjection 
to dictation from railroad labor leaders will end 
in failure. 


The Business Outlook 


Business and financial developments in this 
country continue favorable. The news from other 
countries, with the important exception of Ger- 
many, is also, on the whole, distinctly encourag- 
ing. 

Optimism is now more prevalent than pessi- 
mism. 

This is logical in view of the turn of the tide 
in such basic directions as the money market, iron 
and steel, copper, building, railroad traffic and 
earnings, cotton, the shoe industry, dry goods, un- 
employment, investments, sterling exchange, etc., 
etc. 

While there is justification for a rational amount 
of optimism, there is not justification for assum- 
ing that we are entering anything like a business 
boom or that a full volume of business and profits 
can be easily garnered. There is still need for 
putting forth the utmost exertion and intelligence 
to win back something approaching normal busi- 
ness activity and normal employment. Prosperity 
will be attained only by those who go after it with 
unusual diligence and business acumen. 





Views of Leaders 


“The more cheerful feeling noted recently in 
the East,” declares George M, Reynolds, Chair- 
man of the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, on his return from an eastern 
trip, “has gained in breadth and strength. The 
consensus is that the volume of business is larger. 
The increase is small, but the fact that betterment 
has occurred in a rather general way is the basis 
of improvement in sentiment. Stocks of goods 
everywhere had become pretty low, which gives 
good grounds to anticipate better trade, as there 
are many things of ordinary consumption that 
must be replenished. The fact that the general 
level of commodity prices has ceased to decline 
also is an encouragement to make purchases.” 

John S. Drum, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, voices the opinion that “‘in- 
fluences preventing the restoration of stable con- 
ditions are disappearing”; while Francis S. 
Whitten, chairman of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, voices a similar sentiment. “The recent 
business slump,” he states, “has been an unusually 
severe one, but I believe the corner has been 
turned.” Thomas A. Edison is quoted as follows: 

“There is no doubt that economic conditions 
in our country are somewhat upset, but they are 
not so seriously disarranged that we cannot 
remedy them by grit, determination and hard 
work, The periods of depression come 


(Continued on page 58) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Says a newspaper dispatch from Boston: “The 
Boston Union Cigar Makers’ Co-operative, Inc., 
manufacturers of cigars, was the subject of a 
vankruptcy petition filed to-day. The corporation 

was organized by union 


LABOR LEARNS cigar makers after sev- 


MANAGEMENT eral cigar manufacturers 
IS VERY had removed their busi- 
IMPORTANT 


ness to other cities as a 
result of a _ prolonged 
strike last year.” ‘This is only one of many les- 
sons labor has had during recent years that neither 
labor nor capital alone, nor labor and capital com- 
bined, are sufficient to achieve business success. 
There is a third essential, an essential which is 
now coming into its own as never before. This 
essential is capable management. Russia tried to 
get on without it. So did the Italian revolution- 
aries some time ago. It was tried, in mild form, 
in certain German plants immediately following 
the overthrow of the Kaiser. And it has been 
tried many times elsewhere. 

Recent investigations conducted by engineering 
experts under the inspiration of Herbert Hoover, 
just before he joined the Cabinet, reveal how vital 
efficient management is to the success of any enter- 
prise. These investigations also reveal that man- 
agement has been as inefficient and unsatisfactory 
as labor. Indeed, management’s faults have been 
found to be astonishingly grave, largely because 
heretofore management had been able to cover up 
many of its shortcomings. 

Capital and labor may be likened to two chemi- 
cals which are of little worth by themselves but 
which can be made infinitely valuable by the addi- 
tion of a third element, management. To express 
it differently, capital and labor are like two strong 
pillars at opposite sides of a river, each of little 
purpose until spanned by a bridge, management. 
The price of both labor and capital is tending 
downwards, but the future will bring larger re- 
wards than ever before for the highest grades of 
management. Financial and industrial history 
are full of instances where a tottering enterprise 
has been transformed into a successful one sim- 
ply through a change of management. Since the 
trend of the times is towards larger and larger 
organizations, management becomes more and 
more vital. 

Some labor leaders talk as if labor alone count- 
ed, as if everything depended entirely on labor. 
The simple truth is that without brainy manage- 
ment, there would be less employment and less 
wages for all engaged in industry and business. 


_* «a 
The crooked path leads down hill. 
* & s 


When the turn comes, don’t let it turn your 
head. 
* * * 
It’s better to buy a home before buying an auto. 
* * x 
Don’t seek things. Seek to serve. Then and 
then only can you become rich in mind and soul. 





By the Editor 





© International. 
Colonel Arthur Woods 


Former Police Commissioner of New York City, 
who has been designated by Secretary Hoover to 
head a special committee for co-ordinating emer- 
gency unemployment relief throughout the country. 
It is planned to use the committee as a clearing 
house through which the methods used in various 
centers may be exchanged for mutual benefit 


I hastened into a barber’s shop the other day 
and asked if I could be shaved in five minutes. 
“Yep!” was the reply. The barber quickly ap- 
plied the soap. He began lathering and lathering 
and kept on lathering 
until I felt sure I would 
miss train. Still he 
kept on plying his soap 
brush. I was saying to 
myself, ‘““Why doesn’t he 
quit this process and get 
busy with his razor?” That would have been my 
way of shaving myself in a hurry. When he did 
finally take up his razor, the job was over in a 
jiffy. And I caught my train. 

The incident, for some reason or other, begot 
this thought in my mind: Lathering is to shaving 
very much the same thing as advertising is to sell- 
ing. If you do enough preliminary work and do 
it properly, so that groundwork has been thor- 
oughly prepared, then the resistance is very great- 
ly reduced, and it is possible either to shave with 
less trouble or to sell goods with less trouble. A 
good many business men are as foolish as I would 
have been in trying to shave myself in a hurry: 
They don’t use enough advertising before start- 
ing to try to get results. They don’t apply enough 
advertising lather. 

Is it not so? 


ADVERTISING 

IS TO SELLING 
WHAT LATHERING 
IS TO SHAVING 


my 


* * * 


The worker who habitually shows up last in 


the morning is usually the first to complain about 
the boss. 


It is irksome not to advance rapidly. |; 
one’s patience. It makes one sometimes feel dis. 
couraged. But the events of the last eighteen 
months have brought home to many that it jg 

dangerous to rise too ra- 


tries 


WHEN IT pidly and too far, espe. 
DOESN’T PAY cially through having a 
TO RISE special friend or friends 
TOO FAR 


higher up. What has hap- 
pened in a great many 
concerns is this: During the boom period pro- 
motions were made pretty rapidly. Those who 
had friends at court were often raised to high 
positions at still higher salaries. Things moved so 
quickly and money was being made so easily that 
promotions and salary increases were not always 
scrutinized with care. 

Then disaster came. Boards of directors ord- 
ered drastic retrenchment. In many instances out- 
side experts were called in to recommend reor- 
ganization of forces. Their investigations re- 
vealed that certain men were drawing big salaries 
for doing comparatively little work and that these 
men often were not of caliber warranting the sal- 
aries received. When heads began to fall, the 
heads of such men were the first to drop. Ina 
great many cases, their places were taken by as- 
sistants or others who had not basked in the favor 
of any higher-ups and who were doing a lot of 
work for relatively little money. 

If a list could be compiled of the dismissals 
during the last year of men drawing salaries of 
from $10,000 to $50,000 a year, it would create 
a tremendous sensation. 

During this same period not a few able, in- 
dustrious, conscientious fellows have moved up- 
wards to fill the places of those who rose too ra- 
pidly and too far. The law of compensation may 
often seem to us to operate heartbreakingly slow- 
ly, but it does operate. It is safer to be paid less 
than one is worth than more than one is worth. 
That’s a thought worth keeping in mind. 

* 6 


Hard going trains you to climb. 
* * x 
Your employer can’t afford to pay you for ex- 
cuses, only for results. 
o£ 
What some fellows want is a berth—so that 
they can sleep at their job. But sooner or later 
they fall out and hit the earth hard. 
++? 


At least try. 

* * * 

We have too many “Funds” nowadays, but the 
Franklin K. Lane one deserves the support of 
every patriotic citizen. Lane died poor through 
serving his country rather than serving his own 
pocket. 

* * © 

Business men write off bad debts. Uncle San: 
should do the same—and do it promptly. Other 
strong governments would follow suit, and the 
effect would be invigorating all round. 
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of “settling” internation- 
al disputes? Will it lead 
to the birth of one cen- 
tral international police 
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these | bringing all nations into one fold for the purpose 
sal- | of forever doing away with war? 
the If the prayers of the human family are an- 
Ina swered, it will. 
ras: § Open sessions, and nothing but open sessions. 
Avor a are out of the question. Yet those handling the 
t of conference must not fly to the other extreme. The 
> inhabitants of the world should be kept closely 
sals J informed day by day of the progress of events, so 
3 of § that if any delegate or any nation adopts a stand 
eate which threatens to wreck the whole momentous 
movement, the power of public opinion, home and 
in- — foreign, may be brought to bear in order to bring 
up- — the obstreperous delegate or nation into line. It 
ra- [is inconceivable that any delegate or any nation 
nay — would defy anything approaching unanimity of 
)W- public opinion throughout the world, if such unan- 
ess imity of opinion were clearly revealed. No nation 
th. [= —not even our own—can afford to thwart the as- 
pirations of the rest of mankind. Such pride 
would presage a fall. 
The heart, the soul of right-thinking men and 
women throughout the world, cries out for the 
a ending of human bloodshed on a scale calculated 
to wreck civilization. For the first time in human 
history a way is opening for establishing a better 
at — means of settling international quarrels. Any na- 
er tion that refuses to become a party to this better 


will brand itself with the mark of Cain. 
let not America be that nation. 


wa\ 


e'o"s 
nsanity, suicide and divorces are more rife 
e aniong the idle rich than the industrious poor. 
f * * * 


N 'f you don’t enjoy your work you’re not wealthy. 
y x * * 
lo get anywhere, strike out for somewhere, or 


u'll get nowhere. 
** 8 


Some employees are an asset at $10,000 a year; 
ohers are a liability at $1,000 a year. Which class 
are you heading for? re 





sent Interstate Commerce Commission, with the newly elected chairman and a new commissioner. 
Left to right, standing: E. J. Lewis, J. J. Esch, J. B. Eastman, M. W. — J. B. Campbell and F. 


FORBES 


the new member 


Mergers are the order of the day in banking 
in industry and, theoretically, in transportation. 
The spectacular period of industrial combination 
passed some years ago, but will unquestionably 


return, as the whole 
MERGERS basic trend is towards 
OF NATIONS large operating units. 
DESTINED Numerous important 
TO COME? 


bank amalgamations have 
taken, are taking, and 
will continue to take place in New York, Chicago, 
Boston and other large cities. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, fulfilling the instructions 
embodied in the Esch-Cummins Railway Act, has 
brought forward a tentative outline for whole- 
sale merging of the railroads into about twenty 
major systems. When the time is ripe—it isn’t 
now—railway mergers will duly be arranged. 

The Treaty of Versailles indulged in the split- 
ting up of nations. It created numbers of new, 
separate national entities. No matter how noble 
the motives which may have prompted such acts, 
the movement will probably prove to have been 
out of harmony with the universal trend. In my 
mind’s eye, I can see the drawing together, rather 
than the parting asunder, of different peoples, and 
the gradual pressing forward towards what con- 
stitutes to-day the supreme bugaboo in the eyes 
of most individuals and nations, the so-called 
“super-state.” 

Meanwhile, I feel convinced that the human 
family will not divide itself into more and more 
separate nations, but will gradually blend into 
fewer nations. It would seem to me that the crea- 
tion of the new Latin-American republic, consist- 
ing of Guatemala, Honduras and Salvador, is a 
truer reflection of the trend of things than the 
splitting up of nations on the continent of Europe. 
That Costa Rica and Nicaragua will join the new 
republic is taken for granted by those best quali- 
fied to judge. There is room for similar co-opera- 
tion in South America by and by. South Africa’s 
experience in the welding together of formerly 
separate states is calculated to influence the course 
of future history in this connection. 

Growth is the rule of Nature. It is natural to 
develop from the small into the large. That this 
inherent tendency will lead to the evolving of 
larger instead of smaller national entities cannot, 
to my mind, be doubted. I am youthful enough 
—or foolish enough—or have faith enough—to 
believe that the Brotherhood of Man will yet be 
established on earth by our children’s children a 
few hundred or a few thousand years from now. 





Left to right, seated: W. M. Daniels, B. H. —, iE. 
I. Cox, 


France and Germany have made a most sensi- 
ble agreement. Germany has undertaken to sup- 
ply 7,000,000,000 (gold) marks’ worth of ma- 
terials for the rehabilitation of devasted French 

territory during the next 


FRANCE four-and-a-half —_years. 
HELPS This will greatly lighten 
GERMANY the utterly impossible de- 
TO PAY mands for gold embodied 


in the reparation treaty. 
It is already clear that Germany could not possi- 
bly furnish all the gold prescribed. Therefore, 
any arrangement enabling Germany to pay in ma- 
terials and goods is to be welcomed when such 
an arrangement does not play havoc with the 
industries and employment of the countries re- 
ceiving the shipments, 

In my view, Germany is the gravest danger- 
spot in the world to-day. Not dangerous in the 
sense so often portrayed, namely, that she is in 
a position to under-bid every other nation in the 
world’s markets. What the world has to fear, 
rather, is a total financial collapse in Germany. 
entailing possible consequences of colossal gravity 
politically, economically, socially. Germany’s fi- 
nancial condition is rapidly becoming perilous. In 
one recent week she added 4,000,000,000 paper 
marks to her already fantastically swollen ‘cur- 
rency. . 

Printing-presses cannot add to the wealth of 
any nation by merely taking in blank paper and 
calling the printed product “money.” Russia thas 
discovered this. So has Austria. So has Hun- 
gary. So has Poland. And Germany is now 
learning it. 

Something drastic will have to be done to avert 
financial catastrophe in Germany, and it behooves 
the Allies to co-operate with German authorities 
in working out some plan to avert a cataclysm. 
Otherwise, the worst is to be feared. The panicky 
rush to buy securities on the Berlin and the Vien- 
na stock markets by those who have lost confi- 
dence in the ‘value of their currency, combined 
with an advance of 80 per cent. in German whole- - 
sale food prices within the last four months, are 
very ominous. 


* * * 
Are you a go-getter, or a goat-getter? 
* * * 


Congress is imposing another tax: a tax on 


the patience of taxpayers. 
* * * 


Fate pursues cowards. Fortune pursues the 


courageous. 
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Just because there has been a slight decrease in 
unemployment, it must not be imagined that need 
for the most painstaking effort to avert hardship 
this Winter has passed. It is doubtful if the im- 


provement in _ business 
COOPERATION now beginning to be ex- 
SHOULD KEEP perienced will have pro- 
UNEMPLOYMENT _ gressed far enough by 


WITHIN BOUNDS Winter to absorb any- 
thing like all those now 
seeking work. Responsibility for coping with un- 
employment must be accepted mainly by employ- 
ers. Delegating the duty of organizing relief 
measures to the mayor of each city and town is 
all very well; but only employers can, in the final 
anaylsis, furnish any adequate amount of em- 
ployment. There must be no shirking of this 
duty on the part of responsible individuals or 
business organizations. Inadequate or wrong 
methods can bring on alarming consequences, as 
has been learned in Britain, where riots and break- 
ing into stores have been rife. We don’t want 
to provoke such disorders and cries of “Bread or 
revolution!” here. 

Many condemn Judge Gary as being an auto- 
crat in his dealings with labor. His refusal to 
countenance labor union leaders may be wise or 
unwise, and may savor of the autocratic. But at 
least Judge Gary is disposed to be a reasonably 
considerate autocrat. His latest action should 
serve as an example to many companies. The set- 
ting aside of $10,000,000 by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration to finance improvements and expansions 
with the idea of providing work for the workless 
is a timely and wise step. It was promptly fol- 
lowed by an announcement from President Tea- 
gle of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
that it would spend $2,000,000 for similar pur- 
poses. Hundreds of other concerns are in a posi- 
tion to modify the unemployment menace by im- 
proving and expanding their plants. The United 
States has not reached its maximum growth. 

Furthermore, business could be stimulated very 
decidedly if financially strong companies using 
raw materials now selling at abnormally low prices 
would begin placing orders for future require- 
ments. In the majority—but not all—directions, 
materials and commodity prices are already quite 
iow. Not a few finished products are also avail- 
able at attractive prices, all things considered. 
Therefore, little risk would be incurred by begin- 
ning to order with greater freedom than hereto- 
fore. By discarding the hand-to-mouth policy 
which has governed most concerns, the wheels of 
industry could be started revolving at least a lit- 
tle more rapidly. The effect would probably be 
far-reaching. 

It is to be hoped that price fluctuations will 
not be wild, for what is needed now to bring 
about healthy activity is not fresh soaring of 
prices, but price stability, with orderly reductions 
. in those lines where costs come down. Resump- 
tion of normal buying by the public is also highly 
desirable in order to modify hardships that at 
best will be felt by no small number of workless 
workers this Winter. 

Cooperation all round — including cooperation 
from such labor leaders as have heretofore blindly 
opposed any and every wage reduction—should 
meet the situation and carry us safely over the 
Winter and into Spring, when distinctly better 
times may be counted upon. 


FORBES 


The American public associate the name of 
Leiter with a notorious attempt to corner the sup- 
ply of wheat and thus force up the price of bread. 
And now the public read that Joseph Leiter has 
had “more than $300,000 
worth of wines and 
liquors stolen from his 
country estate, near 
Washington.” Think of 
it, more than $300,000 
worth of booze in one of the homes of this gen- 
tleman. It would take ten working men, at $1,000 
a year each, thirty years to earn what Leiter has 
put into booze for this cellar alone. How many 
other wine cellars he owns, equally well stocked, 
the newspapers do not record. 

Now, it may be that this booze “corner” was 
carried out before it became illegal to do so. But 
what effect is this piece of news going to have on 
the rank and file of the American people, particu- 
larly working men? Is it not going to confirm 
them in their conviction that the laws of this coun- 
try do not operate equally on the rich and on the 
poor? Are they not going to cite this case as an 
example of how the rich can get around the law? 

I recall Charles M. Schwab being quoted as 
saying, when prohibition came into force, that he 
would not stock up and thus steal a march on those 
not financially in a position to get the better of the 
law. Are there more Schwabs than Leiters among 
the rich? Getting around a law may be considered 
great sport by gentry of the Leiter stripe. But 
when the ultra-rich set too many examples of 
making laws look ludicrous, they incite a spirit 
of lawlessness among the masses. And history 
contains terrible warnings of what can happen to 
the ultra-rich when the masses decide to take the 


law into their own hands. 
* * * 


$300,000 OF 
BOOZE: WHAT 
WILL THE 
POOR THINK? 


What you take in is determined by what you 
put out. 
‘-* « 
Having learned how to build ships, we are now 
trying to learn how to keep them afloat. 
* ¢ 
Threats of strikes are not feared by employers 
under existing conditions. The railwaymen’s 
leaders, when they went through the motions of 
receiving a “mandate” from their followers to 
declare a strike at any 


THREATS BY moment, doubtless felt 
RAILWAYMEN’S that they were arming 
LEADERS themselves with an ef- 
NOT FEARED fective weapon to combat 


the railroad operators. 
As a matter of fact, railway managers are in- 
clined to feel that, if it should be necessary, now 
would be as good a time as any to go to the mat 
with union leaders who are perpetually using 
strike threats. 

Members of labor unions who are not blind fol- 
lowers of their vell-paid professional leaders 
should ask themselves whether it would not be 
playing into the hands of employers to force 
strikes in these days, when there are far more men 
than jobs. Since deflation set in, practically every 
strike has left the strikers worse off than before. 

Incidentally, the recommendation by the major- 
ity of the manufacturers’ committee of the Na- 
tional Conference on Unemployment that * the 
functions of the Railway Labor Board should be 
transferred to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion is worthy of serious consideration, seejy, 
that it is the Interstate Commission that fixes the 
income available for the meeting of payrolls, |, 
it not rather unbusinesslike to give one body tie 
right to fix wages and another entirely separat. 
body the right to fix the income of the carriers? 
The railway executives claim that the universa| 
clamor for lower railway rates cannot be satisfieg 
unless the wage burden is modified. But the La. 
bor Board is not at all concerned about rates; jt 
deals only with wages. The Commission, on the 
other hand, has nothing to do with wages, by 
confines itself to rate questions. If the Commis. 
sion were given the responsibility of fixing both 
wages and rates, then it could make its actions 
harmonize; that is to say, when it lowered Wages 
it could also order that rates be lowered corre- 
spondingly. 

The railway strike situation is discussed on a 
previous page. 

J 

Initiative, industry, intrepidity will carry you 
far. 

* ¢ @ 

When that misshapen monstrosity, the Ford- 
ney Tariff Bill, first saw the light of day, “Forbes” 
sounded a warning that the United States had no 
monopoly of the art of constructing high tariff 

walls, and that if the pro- 


TARIFF posed measure were 
IS A made a law, other coun- 
TWO-EDGED tries would be sure to re- 
SWORD 


taliate. And, sure enough, 
first one country and then 
another has given notice that it means to hit back 
if the Fordney Tariff is imposed. Happily, 
there is slight danger that the measure will be 
passed in anything like its original shape. Some 
of the loudest protests against it have come, not 
from foreign countries aimed at, but from busi- 
ness men, business firms, business corporations 
and business associations within our own borders. 
This is well. 

The conditions prevailing throughout the world 
to-day do not call for the enclosing of each countr: 
by Chinese walls designed to shut out commerce 
The aim of the world’s statesmen and the world’s 
financiers to-day should be the encouragement, not 
the throttling of international buying and selling 
of materials and manufactures. Only by the 
freest trading between countries can the terrible 
ravages of the war be repaired. America ought 
to be, not the first, but the last country to in- 
dulge in raising tariff barriers designed to shut 
out the products of other countries seeing that we 
ourselves must find outlets for a greater volume 
of products than any other country in the world 
and that we have invested billions of dollars in 
ships that must have cargo. 

A tariff is a sort of commercial weapon. The 
use of weapons between nations is no longer in 
favor among sensible people. We cannot, per- 
haps, hope to attain universal free trade at this 
stage any more than we can hope to attain uni- 
versal disarmament at one step. But we certainly 
ought to: move in the right direction rather than 
in the wrong direction. The Fordney Tariff 
would constitute a step in the wrong direction. 

* * * 


Little performance usually accompanies big talk. 
‘2a 


To “arrwe,” stick to the straight path. 
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97, the Joseph Campbell Company was a 
nparatively obscure concern, operating at 
annual deficit and manufacturing a large 
\f canned goods and preserves, in which 
1s conspicuous only by its absence. 
1y the Joseph Campbell Company is one of 
on’s foremost enterprises, with a daily 
reaching millions of cans, concentrating its 
» resources upon the production of soups 
ns; and with a trade name and good-will 
tend to every quarter of the globe. 
ss than twenty-five years, the genius of one 
man has transformed an organization faced with 
failure into one of the great assets of American 
commerce. 

Back of the red-and-white labeled 
can with which every housewife is 
now familiar, back of the rollicking 
“Campbell’s Kids,” is the story of a 
young man’s vision, persistently and 
resolutely followed against obstacles 
that would have defeated weaker 
men. 

John T. Dorrance went to work ~ 
in the Campbell factory for $7.50 a 
week. To-day he is president and 
controls the business. The year be- 
fore he entered the works, the com- 
pany recorded a deficit of $60,000. 
Every year since Dr. Dorrance’s 
connection with the company the 
books have shown a profit. A trained 
chemist, he was put to work in the 
laboratory, but it was not long be- 
fore he conceived the idea which 
was ultimately to revolutionize the 
company’s methods and output and 
to make its influence felt in the out- 
side world. 

That idea was soup. 
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Birth of an Idea 


Young Dorrance was convinced 
that good soup should be on the 
daily dining table. And his innate 
and acute commercial instinct at 
once sensed the great uncultivated 
“market” and the rich reward await- 
ing the man who had the ability and 
the courage to grasp them. 

Make the best soup that can be 
made at a price that people can pay 
and then educate the people to ap- 
preciate the pleasure and the value 
of eating soup every day—that, in 
a nutshell, is the vision that a $7.50- 
a-week worker in the ranks brought 
to the Joseph Campbell Company 
and, through it, to the public. 

“My first real comprehension of 
the value of soups was brought to 
me very forcibly the first year I 
returned from my studies abroad,” 
said Dr. Dorrance. ‘And it came about in a very 
curious manner. 

“T had returned dead-broke from the other side 
and was about to start on a cruise down the river 
on my yacht when I discovered that the commis- 
ry department was seriously in need of replen- 
sament. Funds being scarce and my father in 
‘ather an unapproachable mood, I ran into port 
icre at Camden with the intention of asking my 
incle, who was at that time the head of the Joseph 
ampbell Company, to help me out with some of 
leir canned goods in the emergency. 

“Having lived abroad for a couple of years, I 
had become impressed with the enormous amount 
of soup used by foreigners of every class, and 
vas so accustomed to it as a staple of my daily 
iet that I asked my uncle to include a generous 
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manufacturers of canned goods. 
from a comparatively obscure concern to one o ’ 
the United States has been in great measure due to the aggressive and pro- 
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Dr. Dorrance Made a Winner Out 
of a Loser by Pushing 
the Right Product 


By O. D. Foster 


amount in the stocking up of my larder. What 
was my amazement to learn that, although they 
put out two huridred varieties of canned goods, 
soups were not among them. A few months later, 
when I became a member of the Campbell force, 
I determined that soups would be the greatest 


DR. JOHN T. DORRANCE 


Head of the Joseph Campbell Company, of Camden, N. J., world famous 
The phenomenal growth of this company 
f the foremost enterprises in 


gressive policies introduced by Dr. Dorrance 


part of their business, if my influence could make 
them so.” 

The young chemist brought to bear on his task 
all the sound learning with which the best scientific 
education, rigorously cultivated, has endowed him. 
He was a brilliant student. By the time he was 
twenty-four, he had attracted such favorable at- 
tention that both European and American uni- 
versities were anxious to include him on their 
faculties. 

After graduation from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in 1895, he had gone to the 
German University of Géttingen, specializing in 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics. He not only 
secured his doctor’s degree from Géttingen, but 
was offered the position of assistant professor in 
the chemistry department of the university as 
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HOW HE “PUT OVER” CAMPBELL’S SOUPS 


well. Reports of the excellence of his work at 
Gottingen had preceded him to this country, and 
three of the leading colleges of the United States 
—Columbia, Cornell, and Bryn Mawr—offered 
him the position of assistant professor of their 
chemistry departments. These he refused, much to 
the indignation of his father, who announced that, 
inasmuch as he seemedsdisinclined to follow the 
course for which his education had fitted him, he 
might consider himself dropped from the family 
archives. 

In all probability, this was the most fortunate 
thing that could have happened to him. He 
showed his courage instantly by determining that 
he would prove to them the wisdom 
of his choice. The first opening 
that suggested itself was with his 
uncle at Camden, and within a few 
days he became a member of the 
Joseph Campbell organization at 
what he afterwards found was the 
magnificent salary of $7.50 a week. 

“This,” says Dr. Dorrance, 
“taught me the greatest lesson of my 
life—that when you are either a 
buyer or a seller you should have 
the price fixed before you make the 
contract. As was only natural, I 
thought my uncle would pay me at 
least a reasonable salary. But I 
stuck, for I saw that opportunity 
was there, in spite of the fact that 
when the books were closed for the 
fiscal year (I had been there three 
months) they showed a loss of 
$60,000, while our competitor just 
over the way posted up a profit of 
about twice that amount. 


A Profitable Practice 


“The second year my services had 
so increased in value that I was ad- 
vanced to $9 a week. The third and 
fourth year this rose to $12.50, and 
the fifth year I was allowed not only 
this increase in salary, but also 5 
per cent. of the profit on soup. 

“It may interest you to know that 
after I attained an income of $9 a 
week I always saved a minimum of 
20 per cent. of my salary and also all 
bonuses. This is a practice I have 
always continued, and to this in later 
years has been added all the income 
from investments. Regardless of 
wishes or desires, I have held to this 
rule consistently through all the 
years of my business life and have 
added a promise to myself that for 
each five years after I was thirty 
years old I would set for myself the 
attainment of a fixed amount of 
capital. I have always had a goal, 
which in itself is an excellent incentive to work. 

“When I started,” continued Dr. Dorrance, 
“they put me into the laboratory. Perhaps I 
should be more exact; they allowed me to pick out 
a reasonably inconvenient little spot and furnish 
my own equipment, which consisted of the labora- 
tory apparatus which I had brought from Ger- 
many, Just how much of the $7.50 a week I could 
attribute to my own labors and just how much to 
the use of the equipment, I was never able to de- 
cipher, but it looked as if one or the other of us 
wasn’t worth very much. 

“And the funny thing about it,” he added with 
a rueful grin, “is that I’ve never been paid for that 
apparatus. 

“From the first I decided that we were making 
a mistake in the lines we were manufacturing. 
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Over two hundred varieties of products would be 
a serious burden on the profits of any manufac- 
turer. I argued it all out with myself and de- 
cided to turn their minds toward soups. If the 
general public could be persuaded to increase their 
soup consumption to anything like the amount 
used in Europe, and if we could manage to place 
on the market soups of a good quality at a price 
within the reach of all, then we might have a going 
proposition. Plainly, if I thought so, it was my 
job to learn something about making soup. ; 

“From the very first this idea had persisted in 
my mind; but there was a lot of drudgery before 
it could be put into execution.. The Franco- 
American and the Huckins soups were practically 
the only ones on the market in this country. I 
sent to Great Britain for samples of all I could get. 
My ideas were different from those then in vogue ; 
instead of putting out a soup which was practically 
ready to serve, I proposed to can it in condensed 
form and put it on the market at a popular price 
to secure wide distribution. 

“After repeated laboratory tests, we started to 
manufacture five kinds of soups—tomato, con- 
somme, vegetable, chicken, and oxtail. But we 
soon found that the people of the country had 
to be educated to eat soups. It was easier to make 
them than to sell them. Evidently it was up to me 
to take off my coat and get to work. I did. First 
I manufactured soups and then I put on the white 
coat of a demonstrator and sold them. Here I 
met with the somewhat embarrassing experience 
of decorating grocers’ windows in the Back Bay 
district in Boston, where I had attended college, 
and of conducting demonstrations on the inside 
while interested friends encouraged me by rapping 
on the window. 

“But even this was play compared with what I 
tried out later. One principle I have always held 
before me in everything I have done in life; that 
is, that nothing has ever been really accomplished 
until it has reached its highest state of perfection. 
Not only would we make soups, but we would 
make the best soups that could be made. Chemical 
analysis is valuable, but it goes only so far. It 
may determine the nutritive value but in the mar- 
keting of any successful food product the prime 
considerations that have played the most import- 
ant part in their success with the public are: 


Aimed at Perfection 


First—Appearance; it must please the eye. 

Second—Odor ; it must be appetizing. 

Third—Taste or flavor; it must please the 
palate. 

You may pack a food product full of vitamines, 
calories, and those necessary units of nutriment, 
but unless appearance, odor, and flavor are right, 
it will never sell. From the first we decided that, 
if we were to make soups fit to be placed on every- 
body’s table, we must have them as perfect in all 
these particulars as the finest French chefs could 
make them. 

“Three months out of every year I became any- 
thing from vegetable parer to assistant cook in 
some of the most famous kitchens in the world. 
The Cafe de Paris, in Paris, and Paillard’s were 
two of my training fields; the Waldorf in New 
York City was another. I gathered my knowl- 
edge first-hand. From famous chefs I learned all 
that I know of the delicate flavoring of soups— 
and the fact that they made me an honorary mem- 
ber of the Societe de Secours Mutuels et de 
Retraite des Cuisiniers de Paris is one of my 
proudest achievements. I learned not only correct 
flavoring, but the tastes of the general public for 
whom our soups are made. It sounds amusing 
now, but I have made soups for many famous 
men, including King Edward VII, then Prince of 
Wales, and many others. , 

“It was while at Paillard’s that I cooked an or- 
der for the Prince of Wales,” added Dr. Dorrance 
with a whimsical smile. “Later in the evening I 
weut up into the main restaurant and had my own 
dinner.” 


FORBES 


A faculty which Dr. Dorrance finds constantly 
valuable is his highly developed sense of taste— 
almost a double sense. He can detect an infini- 
tesimal variation in the flavor, and when one con- 
siders that soup is a foodstuff made from ingre- 
dients which are constantly varying in their 
strength and flavor, the importance of this faculty 
becomes evident. All soups are tested by five dif- 
ferent persons before they are packed, and no 
tomato soup is ever sent out until it has been 
tasted by Dr. Dorrance. 

After Dr. Dorrance had been with the company 
for about five years, the superintendent died and 
he was appointed to that post. Immediately he 
instituted some. very radical changes. The esti- 
mated allowance for overhead had been 35 per 
cent. He figured that by increasing the business 
it could be brought down to 25 per cent—and he 
did it. One method was by increasing his adver- 
tising. Soon he had a card in every street car of 
consequence in the United States. Next he de- 
cided to get into more intimate touch with the 
people who were handling his goods. For more 
than twenty years he came down every morning 
at six or seven o’clock and waded through all the 
mail before it was distributed. This he continued 
to do at intervals. Because of his wonderful 
physique he is capable of an enormous amount of 
work and an idle minute is abhorrent to hims.”~ 


Sales Increased by Advertising 


Previous to his appointment as general man- 
ager of the company, Dr. Dorrance married Miss 
Ethel Mallinckrodt. Although his wife was prom- 
inent in society and although he was now in a posi- 
tion to enjoy many of the social amenities that 
some would have indulged in, he continued to 
apply himself with undiminished energy to the 
task he had set himself. Instead of moving out 
into the suburbs with a golf course nearby to in- 
vite him from his work, he rented a suite of rooms 
in an apartment house within two blocks of the 
factory and lived there with his wife and children. 

Now, adjacent to one of the Campbell experi- 
mental farms at Riverton, New Jersey, he and his 
wife and five children enjoy their country estate. 
And to Mrs. Dorrance’s aid and co-operation 
throughout the years when they were so invalu- 
able, Dr. Dorrance is frank. to attribute a large 
part of his success. 

The housewife entering the grocery store in her 
daily quest for provisions was the objective of 
Dr. Dorrance’s sales plan. At the outset he saw 
with inspired clarity that the path to success led 
directly to the consumer. “Take care of the con- 
sumer and the trade will take care of itself,” 
might well have been his slogan. 

“If the consumer demands our goods, the re- 
tailer will demand them,” he reasoned. “If the 
retailer demands our goods, the jobbers will de- 
mand them, and our products will move from the 
factory.” : 

Advertising was to be the most effective wea- 
pon in his campaign to create the market. Every 
year since Dr. Dorrance assumed control the ad- 
vertising budget has been increased. His faith in 
advertising has been amply justified by results. 
Not only in stimulating consumer-demand, but 
also in decreasing sales costs, Dr. Dorrance has 
employed his advertising with astonishing success. 
In 1898, advertising costs were about double the 
sales costs. Now advertising and selling costs 
combined are considerably less than the previous 
selling costs alone, in spite of the fact that the 
advertising budget has been enomously increased. 

“I would wear red and white socks if it would 
help the sales of Campbell’s soups,” Dr. Dorrance 
laughingly remarked. 

Dr. Dorrance attributes much of the success of 
the company to the careful system by which 
everything is recorded and by which a check is 
kept on all income and expenditures. And be- 


cause he feels it part of his constructive policy to 
help sound an optimistic note, he has permitted 
himself to say that August, 1921, was the biggest 


August the sales department has ever know». 

Records in the Campbell company are k-«pt by 
a simple but efficient card system. Every depart. 
ment knows in detail its income and outgo {or the 
preceding month three days after the closing of 
the books on the 15th. All overhead is car: fully 
apportioned among the different department:, and 
each is held responsible. Statistics which «id jn 
the conduct of the business and in checking its 
progress are kept with meticulous exactness. 

One item which will interest all manufac:urers 
is the low average of the company’s loss from al] 
goods rejected or returned from any cause, 
whether through the fault of the consume:. the 
distributor, or the factory. Exactly 27-1,000 of 
1 per cent. is the remarkable record shown 01 this 
loss sheet. 

Just as Dr. Dorrance believes that sound jusi- 
ness methods pile up additional profits, so he be- 
lieves that injudicious credits lower many a man’s 
ability to handle his business to its greatest ac van- 
tage. The Campbell company’s credit department 
holds distributors closely to the terms of their 
contracts, which are uniformly enforced. Terms 
are strictly 114 per cent. discount for ten days, or 
30 days net. It is his stated conviction that if the 
customer is buying wisely and not exceeding his 
demand he will find it possible to discount his in- 
voices and increase his turnover. 

“Another thing to which we have given careful 
attention,” continued Dr. Dorrance, “is the matter 
of price. If it becomes necessary to sell the price 
all the way down the line, sales costs increase. 
We have raised our price but once—that was dur- 
ing the war. We have a set price to dealers which 


_is as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 


Persians. We advertise the retail price in large 
letters in our page advertisements. Another pro- 
tection is the stamping of the date on the can 
label. Labels are perforated each day, not with a 
cipher date, but with the number of the month, the 
day, and the year. This defies substitution.” 


Personal Philosophy 


_ How does it happen that a company which dis- 
continued the manufacture of a variety of canned 
goods in order to specialize in soup, now manu- 
factures beans also? That question is frequently 
asked. Its answer throws another interesting 
side-light upon the man who has guided the Camp- 
bell policies. Efficiency is his idol. If soups were 
to be packed on Monday, the stocks had to be 
made the day before. He did not wish to run the 
plant on Sunday; so he packed beans instead. 

Dr. Dorrance has always been an ardent yachts- 
man, and is a member of the New York Yacht 
Club. So strong was his fondness for sailing 
that, when only a boy, he used often to ship on 
the four-masted schooners that plied between 
Philadelphia and Bangor, Me., loading coal on the 
out passage, and returning with enormous cargoes 
of ice. 

Despite busy years in the office, Dr. Dorrance 
has found time to collect one of the finest private 
libraries in the country. It is unusual these days 
to go into a big executive’s office and see, in place 
of blue prints, photos of the plant, and the like. 
great bookcases filled with such volumes as Car- 
lyle’s “History of Frederick the Great,” Xeno- 
phon’s “Memorabilia of Socrates,” Chateau 
briand’s “Memoirs,” John Lothrop Motley’s 
“Correspondence,” etc. Yet these are simply the 
overflow of a collection that fills the library at 
home, and completely lines the children’s play- 
room and the halls of his country home. 

It has been Dr. Dorrance’s custom to take a 
buying and selling trip abroad every year. One 
of the objects of his travels is to visit the town of 
Bernsdorf, Austria, the only place in the world 
where the nickel-plated utensils, essential to with- 
stand the tomato acids, are made. 

In the light of his record, it is not surprising to 
hear this personal philosophy from Dr. Dorrance: 

“If you believe in anything, do it to the limit of 
your ability.” 
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WHAT BUSINESS LEADERS TELL “FORBES’ 





Irving T. Bush 


HAT lies ahead in business? That is what all are keen 
“Forbes” is requesting large employers of 
workers, financial leaders and other important men of affairs to 
present facts, figures and deductions for the enlightenment and 
guidance of the many thousands of responsible business men who 
read this publication. The questions submitted follow: 

“Ts unemployment increasing or decreasing in your part of 


to know. 


the country? 





George Eastman 





We Should Study the Lesson 
of Common Sense, Says Bush 








BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
NEw York, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I think unemployment will probably decrease 
slightly this coming winter, but will be more in 
evidence because of the suffering brought about 
by winter conditions. 

I look for the beginning of a gradual improve- 
ment in certain lines which have been well liqui- 
dated. When this improvement begins, I antici- 
pate that the industries which have been oper- 
ating at 20 and 25 per cent. will gradually crawl 
back to a basis of from 60 to 80 per cent. of 
normal, and rest there for what will seem a long, 
dull period of several years. 

We are fortunate in this country, because we 
have a sufficiently large market within our own 
borders to keep the wheels of industry turning 
comfortably. We need the added impulse of ex- 
ports to achieve great prosperity ; but we cannot 
expect exports under present conditions, except 
of raw materials and certain standard lines of 
products and a number of American specialties 
which are in demand regardless of ordinary trade 
conditions. 

[ think the so-called “constructive effort” is 
very likely to do more harm than good. We have 
een On a terrific spree for several years, and have 
a bad headache. In the long run, it will be much 
better for the patient not to give him stimulants 
nor endeavor to get him on his feet before he has 
had a chance to recover. Recovery means a thor- 
ough liquidation and a realization by all classes 
f people that they are likely to hit something, if 
hey keep their feet on the gas all the time. 

I do not. believe that prosperity is a state of 
mind, as some people profess to believe; I think 
it is the result of definite economic forces. 

This country has become a great country, not 
only because we have natural advantages—they 
exist in Russia and many other parts of the 
world—but because our forefathers worked and 
saved. The present generation seems to prefer to 
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“Why? 


jazz and spend. A little suffering, while regret- 
table, may prove to be the best thing for the coun- 
try. I am afraid we must go to school to the old 
teacher, Experience, and learn again a little of the 
lesson of common sense. 

Of course, this point of view is unpopular. 
The average man wants to take a national bromo- 
seltzer and begin jazzing again, and I suppose 
the most popular writer to-day is the man who 
offers some short cut to a new prosperity. 
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Truesdale Would Make Jobs 
by Starting New Work Now 
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William H. Truesdale 
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Charles H. Sabin X 


“Do you, or do you not, look for improvement in activity 
during the next few months? 


“Can you offer any constructive suggestions?” 

Excellent, thoughtful, authoritative replies are coming to 
hand. On the whole they furnish food for encouragement. Some 
were published in a previous tssue ; others are presented herewith ; 
and more will follow. 





Sabin Cites Several Reasons 
For Expecting More Activity 














DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
RAILROAD 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I think, since about the first of September, 
there has been a decrease in the ranks of the un- 
‘employed in the territory through which our lines 
run. I do not look for any very great improve- 
ment in the situation during the next few months. 
The contrary is more likely to be the case as soon 
as cold weather comes, owing to the customary 
shutting-down of many activities after seasonal 
building and other operations are completed or 
suspended. 

I do not believe I can offer any constructive 
suggestions as to how a decrease in the number of 
unemployed may be brought about, further than 
that all companies and individuals that can com- 
mand sufficient capital to do so should prosecute 
such improvement and development work as they 
can do to advantage in any and all directions. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y. 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

Available reports, official and private, indicate 
that the number of the unemployed in New York 
State factories was approximately unchanged in 
August. We have no comprehensive reports on 
employment in this section during September. 

I think increased business activity in the next 
few months may reasonably be expected. Some 
grounds for this opinion are: 

The fact that a growing number of industries 
have already shown an upturn in activity, in some 
cases the larger scale of operations having been 
sustained for several months. Textiles and, more 
recently, iron and steel are examples. 

In many lines, stocks of goods which accumu- 
lated in the period of extravagant speculation 
have been consumed. Accordingly, increased con- 
sumption would necessitate increased current 
production. 

Deferred consumption has augmented the po- 
tential demand for goods. 

The tendency toward approximate stabilization 
of prices. Confidence that prices on the whole 
will recede slowly, if at all, would induce the re- 
lease in large part of the potential demand, result- 
ing in a buying movement instead of a waiting 
for further reductions in prices. This confidence 
seems to be growing. 

The greatly strengthened position of the banks 
and the lower interest rates favor the adequate 
financing of business. 

The stimulating effect of the rise in cotton 
prices should be far-reaching not only directly 
upon the South, but indirectly upon manufactur- 
ing industries in other sections. 

Improvement in economic conditions abroad 
will strengthen the support of American export 
trade. 

A prompt revision of the nationdl system of 


(Continued on page 57) 
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What Partial Payment Investors Should Know 


ACK of understanding of the functions of 
L stock exchanges and their growing eco- 
nomic importance is one of the most serious 
detriments to our financial organization of so- 
ciety. Thinking people are agreed that the prin- 
cipal reason for delay in world economic recovery 
is the lack of proper distributive facilities for the 
wealth we are producing. The economic func- 
tions of transportation, of proper credit facilities 
and of export of capital come under the head of 
distribution. And the stock exchanges are prob- 
ably the most important part of the distributive 
machinery. 

It must be recognized that the machinery in- 
troduced by the stock exchanges, and particularly 
by the New York Stock Exchange, has not al- 
ways functioned at its best. This would have 
been impossible and unatural. But it cannot be 
denied that continuous progress has been made 
since the inception of stock exchange machinery 
and that each year its functioning is to the better- 
ment of finance; each year brings a higher ethical 
standard of business. There are yet evils in con- 
nection with the purchase and sale of securities, 
but, for the most part, these evils are recognized 
by the New York Stock Exchange and other 
exchanges and are not permitted to intrude where 
the Stock Exchange has supervision. 

The so-called partial payment plan for pur- 
chasing securities, when analyzed, presents noth- 
ing that is new, and is really nothing more nor 
less, so far as machinery is concerned, than ordi- 
nary margin trading in odd lots. But such trad- 
ing, from the nature of the scheme, must always 
be on the purchase side; the “short sale” cannot 
be used. The effect of this situation from the 
practical and economic viewpoints will be dis- 
cussed later. 


Trading Units Here and Abroad 


In 1914 there were approximately 300,000 bond 
buyers in the United States. One of the Liberty 
Loans enjoyed 2,200,000 to 3,000,000 subscribers 
to $2,000,000,000 of bonds, and of this particular 
amount almost all were purchased on the install- 
ment plan. The installment plan is the basic prin- 
ciple of the partial payment plan. Is it any won- 
der, therefore, that this subject is receiving the 
close attention of investors, exchanges, and 
bankers ? 

There is no comparison in the foreign markets 
with the situation in the United States. The 
method of distributing securities abroad is vastly 
different, and the smaller par values of corporate 
securities, as well as the lower unit of trading, 
permit the investor to buy outright a little at a 
time, rather than to buy much and pay a little at 
a time. There is a psychology in this situation 
rather than a real, definite reason. We think in 
hundred-share lots at $100 par value, while the 
Englishman thinks in ten-share lots—his unit of 
trading—and in par terms of one pound ($5.00). 
In France, the system is divided into smaller lots 
and the principle of ten-point margin trading has 
never gained a very substantial foothold among 
the smaller investors. 

It seems that this idea of par value has had a 
great deal to do with preventing the proper dis- 
tribution of corporate securities to the public. 
There is really no more sense to par value than 
there is to the issuing of immense amounts of 
paper money without representation of actual 
wealth behind it and trying to give it a legal 
determinate value. Financial historians will re- 
call that John Law, during the French Regency, 
attempted to make a useless piece of paper desig- 
nated as a franc do the duty of a franc. He 
failed. In like manner, if a corporation at any 
given moment has $3,000 in assets and issues 
300 shares of stock at $100 par, the balance sheet 
will show $30,000 capitalization but each share 
will be worth only $10, and not $100. 


How to Detect the Unscrupulous 
Firm—Workings of Invest- 
ment Machinery 


By Robert L. Smitley 


That this fallacy of high par value is recognized 
is evidenced by the proportion of the millions of 
shares of questionable oil and mining stocks sold 
to the public which are designated as having a par 
value of $1, or $5. It is not necessary here to 
enter into the accountancy factor of par values, 
but only to show that the reduction of par values 
has led to greater distributive powers for securi- 
ties. The low par value, having been refused by 
the aristocracy of finance, has been of such assist- 
ance to the underworld of finance that about 
$500,000,000 is lost each year in fake stock selling 
deals and promotions, through the mails alone. 








Installment Investing 


VERY week “Forbes” receives inquiries 

from prospective installment snvestors. 
Most frequently they want to be informed of 
a reliable firm to deal with. The letters come 
from big and little snvestors, sndicating a 
widespread interest in the plan, which enables 
the investor to buy a great deal by paying a 
little at a time. But buying secursttes on 
the partial payment plan $s not all plasin-sai- 
ing. Stock Exchange firms have generally 
side-stepped responsibilsty in the matter on 
the plea that commissstons and interest re- 
ceived do not cover costs of running a legiti- 
mate installment investment business nm which 
the majority of the accounts are small ac- 
counts. In consequence, with the field all to 
themselves, a multitude of questionable and 
semi-questionable firms have been vicartously 
exploiting the trusting tnvestor. There ss 
need of educating the investor and regulating 
the broker. In order that our readers may 
be informed—pro and con—as to the work- 
ings of the partial payment plan, “Forbes” 
is printing two articles (the first of which ts 
on this page) by Robert L. Smitley, an au- 
thority on investment methods, Note par- 
ticularly what he says about the methods of 
unscrupulous firms. It may save you money. 











In the early days of the Stock Exchange the 
student will find that odd lots were quoted in the 
official records and were traded in directly be- 
tween brokers. As the volume of business grew, 
the machinery of the Exchange began to break 
down under the strain, and it was found neces- 
sary to restrict units quoted to 100 shares and to 
establish a clearing house for the more active 
shares. Specialized forms of brokerage were 
evolved for purchase and sale of odd lots, and 
such odd-lot brokers dealt only with other brokers 
and not with the outside public. Their profits 
accrued from sales at prices from one-eighth to 
one point above the offered price of 100-share lots 
and from purchases at from one-eighth to one 
point below the bid price. When sufficient quan- 
tities of a stock had been bought or sold to make 
up 100 shares, such stock was purchased or sold 
in the open market to even up the transactions. 
From any viewpoint the business was risky for the 
odd-lot dealers and unfair to the public—or such 
of them as could not afford to get the better quo- 
tations for the 100-share lots. 

It will be of interest to odd-lot investors to 
know that the Stock Exchange machinery is be- 
ing changed to better this situation and that the 
time is not far distant when they will be able to 


buy and sell at prices similar to hundred-share 
clients. 

The fundamental difference between partial 
payment purchase and margin purchase is, no} 
one of machinery, but one of psychology. It jg 
well known that a margin purchase may be either 
a speculation or a pure gamble (see Hadley’; 
“Economics” or Emery’s “Speculation on the 
Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United 
States”) ; the difference is one of mental attitude. 
The margin trader buys 10 shares of stock, say, 
at 76 and gives his broker $100. Unless the 
stock falls in price, in which case he is required 
to give the broker more margin, he has no jn- 
tention of using any more of his capital, but in. ; 
tends to sell the stock at a higher price than 76 
and profit by the increase. In the case of the par- 
tial payment trade the mental attitude of the buyer 
is to pay the initial $100 and at stated periods— 
probably each month—pay installments of $20 
each until the loan is entirely paid off, when he 
will receive the 10 shares of stock transferred to 
his own name. He is supposed to make a more 
or less permanent investment. 

Therefore, while the difference is one of pur- 
pose, from the practical viewpoint, as we shall 
see, it seldom works out as a real difference. 


Popularity of Partial Payment Plan 


It is generally considered in Wall Street that 
the first instance of the partial payment plan in 
its present form was evolutionized about eleven 
years ago by Carlisle & Co. Whatever the origin, 
the idea appealed as one which would lend itself 
to tremendous advertising facilities. 

One of the first firms to rapidly develop the 
partial payment plan was John Muir & Co. That 
firm outstepped all competitors in the development 
of the idea, and the growth of their business dur- 
ing the period of “bull” markets was phenomenal. 
The interest in odd-lot purchases really began 
from the time that firm started its wonderful 
publicity campaign, and it must be acknowledged 
that whatever has developed had its initiative 
there. The following is an example of the appeal 
used by John Muir & Co.: 


_In 1910—ten years ago—we adopted the o!d 
idea of installment buying to investment securi- 
We called the method the Partia! Payment 

It had decided advantages over similar plans 
of buying merchandise. It meant saving money, 
instead of spending it. It allowed purchasers 
the Same prices as in cash buying, instead of 
exacting higher prices. It gave an income to 
the buyer, during the period of payment, as well 
as afterward. 

The use of the Partial Payment Plan spread 
rapidly. Our clients wrote from every State in 
the Union and from many foreign countries. 
They bought, completed their payments, and 
bought more. 

In 1917 the Government endorsed the idea. 

It is a question if the Liberty Loan campaigns 
would have been successful if it had not been 
for the Partial Payment Plan. Through the 
Liberty Loan campaigns, the Partial Payment 
Plan became a household word. 

What has: made the Partial Payment Plan 
popular is a combination of features which, if 
rightly understood, are quite attractive to those 
who can put aside regularly substantial amounts 
of money. 

The Partial Payment Plan makes saving 
money interesting. 

The Partial Payment Plan makes money work 
all the time. 

Every one is interested in both of these fea- 
tures. 

But what may be a very good idea economical- 
ly may be exploited destructively. 

The advertising advantages of the plan and the 
sound psychology behind it induced the bucket 
shop and the fake concern to use this same idea. 
Stock Exchange firms and firms which, althoueh 
not members, adhered to the high ethical prin- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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FORBES 


'1’S MEN, NOT MACHINES, THAT COUNT 


(:SPONSIBILITY for results in a business 
organization cannot be put upon machines. 
in the final analysis results rest with men, 

“1 only can be held accountable when re- 

e not being obtained. 


R 


and mi 


sults ai : , 

; When | was a foreman in the Dobson mills a 
strict account was kept of waste materials com- 
ing out of each department and shop; this ac- 


count was the accumulated waste itself. When 
the waste piles began to grow, or when a pile 
from one shop became larger than the others, 
the foreman was called out and told: 

“That heap of waste is from your department. 
It shows that something is the matter with your 
management. Get busy and correct it. The job 
is up to you.” 

There was no alternative. The responsible 
executive simply had to reduce that waste to réa- 
sonable limits or look for a new job. But no one 
ever threw up his hands and quit. He found 
means of cutting down that waste and making 
his management effective. 

| have followed that practice for more- than 
fifteen years as head of my own business, and 
it is the only practice I know of that really works. 
Ability will not develop without its proper share 
of responsibility. No man can object to being 
judged by results. After a few practical dem- 
onstrations of what he is doing, or failing to do, 
he realizes that this method shows the favorable 
side of his work just as quickly as it shows the 
unfavorable; and he strives to make the results 
favorable. 


If he is capable of filling his job, he 
succeeds. 
Personal Contact a Duty 
| do not depreciate the value of modern, labor- 


saving machinery and up-to-date office equip- 
ment; a business owes itself and its men the best 
it can get. We seek to provide the finest ma- 
chinery and equipment in shop and in office that 
the market affords, the best factory buildings 
that can be built, the most approved plans for 
the betterment of the health and happiness of our 
employees. But after we have provided all of 
these, we do not sit back and expect the modern 
machinery to do all the work. We do not ask 
it to do our thinking. 

A mistake is made by some managers here. 
They look upon high overhead costs as a sign 
that something is the matter with their methods 
and facilities, forgetting that lack of supervision 
or poor supervision will make wasteful the best 
mechanical appliances ever devised. Sufficient 
with me is it to know that our equipment is of 
the best. From then on it is a case of each 
executive and each worker producing to schedule, 
without excuses to the contrary. 


Ours is not a “big” business in the accepted 
sense. Therefore, we do not attempt to run it 
along so-called “big” business lines. Since the 
only sure results can come through men, I main- 
tain a personal contact with every end of the or- 
ganization. That contact is one of the principal 
duties of my job. And in like manner it is a duty 
of each executive under me to keep in equally 


close contact with the men under him. 


\ new worker, whether that worker is a stenog- 
rapher or a machine operator or a salesman, can- 
not be expected to fit into an organization unless 
he is told what that organization is trying to ac- 
complish and what is his own part in that ac- 

mplishment. He may shift for himself and 
‘earn eventually without being told, but this fash- 
ion of learning is not always desirable. 

Older employees are expected and requested to 
ake a real interest in newer employees, to give 
them the advantage of our collective experience 
nd teach them. the “tricks of the trade.” Then 
the responsibility for returns is carried right down 
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This Manufacturer’s Creed Puts 
Men First and Judges Them 
Always by Results 


By H. L. Hohlfeld - 
President, Hohlfeld Manufacturing Company 


to the individual. The only test of his desirability 
as,an employee is whether he can perform the 
task that is set for him. Just as the department 
head is accountable for his department, so is the 
worker accountable for his niche in that depart- 
ment. 

No man, however good he may be, is per- 








mitted to become indispensable. For every execu- 
tive, right on down to the foremen, there is an 
understudy ready to fill that job when the neces- 
sity arises. Each executive must train his own 
understudy, and he must train him right. The 
test of his training is the lower man’s ability to 
fill the upper man’s job. 

This rule of management has given us most 
satisfactory results. First,-each executive knows 
that he cannot step into a higher position until 
someone has been trained thoroughly to fill his 
own position when vacated; second, with a man 
at his heels ready to step into his place if he slips, 
the executive knows that he must constantly give 


the best that is in him, and keep a stride ahead of 


his “understudy.” 
Not long ago a responsible executive left us. 


In many a business I know, a departure of the 
kind would have been a serious blow to the com- 
pany, for a time at least. But not so with us. 
A man, already carefully trained, stepped into 
the vacancy and is filling it most capably. Per- 
haps at the outset he was not quite as good as 


his predecessor. But because he had been pre- 
pared for a definite thing and knew of that prep- 
aration, his attitude toward the bigger job was 
right. He was not over-awed by the title. He 
knew that the only test he would be put to would 
be the test of results. 

The indispensable executive, or the executive 
who regards himself as indispensable, is a drag on 
the business. He is inclined to make unfair 
demands upon the management, to ask for—and 
he oftentimes gets—privileges and concessions 
which are not given to others. This fosters jeal- 
ousies and discontent, ;and the executive himself 
does not give all there is in him because he feels 
that he does not have to give it. We want no 
man in our business, even the president, to be- 
come indispensable, or even to get into a position 
where he considers himself in-that light. 

In picking executive understudies three quali- 
ties are looked for in a man. (or a woman, for we 
have both) : 


Tact 
Talent 
Hard work 


The most important ‘of these three is tact, 
though the candidate must possess the other two 
as well, if he is to be big enough to fill the bill. 

3y tact, I mean his ability to handle men, to 
impose his ideas and personality upon those un- 
der him without giving offense, to keep his tem- 
per in spite of provocation to lose it, to be popular 
with his fellows. 


Importance of Tact 


When I notice a man in the ranks who seems 
to possess this quality, I make it my business to 
find out if he has talent for any part of the 
business—mechanical, financial, and so on. Has 
he made any worthwhile suggestions about his 
work? Is he merely up to the standard of his 
job? Or, is he above it? 

Then I want to know how hard he works. Has 
he ever kicked about overtime? Does he ever do 
more than he is actually required to do? Is he 
late in reporting and early in quitting? How 
many hours does he miss in a year? 

When a worker has tact, it is a pretty good 
indication that. he has character. When he has 
talent, it is a sign that he is keen mentally. When 
he is willing to work without kicks, it is a token 
that he is ambitious and finds more in the work 
than a mere job. The man who can combine 
tact with hard work can make up for a deficiency 
in talent, providing that he has some talent. Be- 
cause a man is a foreman, or has been picked 
to understudy a foreman, does not signify neces- 
sarily that he is the best workman in his shop. 
Tact is not essential in a good workman; but it 
is essential in a foreman or any other executive. 

I purposely emphasize the foreman. It is my 
belief that he is one of the most important men 
in industry to-day. With a factory that is not 
operating economically, a sales force is helpless 
in. competition, or at best it is seriously handi- 
capped. And a general manager cannot get econ- 
omy in his departments if the foremen are in- 
capable. The foreman is the pivot upon which 
the organization turns. Too much attention can- 
not be given to the foreman. 

By all means, I consider it the top executive’s 
duty, in the average-sized factory at least, to keep 
in close touch with the foremen. In our busi- 
ness the foremen and officers get together every 
now and then—on no regular dates, however, for 
a set program of meetings becomes a part of 
routine, and routine takes the edge off interest. 

But we get together often enough to know one 
another well, to talk to one another as man to 
man. 

By these methods we have been able to develop 
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good foremen and keep them. Most of our fore- 
men and forewomen have been with us ten or 
fifteen years. None of them left us during the 
war, though shipyards in the vicinity didn’t stop 
at offering twice our wages. Concerns all about 
us lost foremen to the shipyards. We kept ours. 

Labor turnover is low in our factory and of- 
fices; it does not average higher than 5 per cent. 
in normal years. We have a minimum of waste 
and a maximum of productiveness among indi- 
vidual workers—and both factors must begin with 
the individual to show any result in bulk. Our 
executives are capable, above the average in our 
industry, we think. The company has enjoyed 
a steady growth. All of these results, I believe, 
can be traced to the two policies: 

First—Fixing responsibility upon the man; or, 
as I have said, putting the worker above the 
machine. 


Second—Maintaining a real contact between 
executives and workers. 






FORBES 





We have a baseball team. It is a good one. As 
often as my duties allow I make it a point to get 
around to the games, not for any specious ef- 
fect, but because I like it. At one of these games 
a player for a rival industrial team which was 
playing our boys, came up and shook hands. 
Someone had told him who I was. 

“I wish our boss would get around to the 
games,” he said. “He hasn’t been out to see us 
play once. He wants us to root for him in the 
shops. Yet he hasn’t got time to root for us. 
We've got a good team. The boys would think 
more of him if he’d come out now and then and 
give ’em a little support.” 

Stripping management of all the silk-ribboned 
frills, that is all there is to getting results in 
business: You’ve got to show a reasonable, two- 
fisted interest in men before you will get that 
interest in return. I never saw a one-sided propo- 
sition in business or out that ever worked. 

We have told our employees this: 


When a eslomntocenaiting arises bring the 
matter to the attention of the foreman or 
forelady. If a satisfactory adjustment js 
not made, the matter should be brought to 
the attention of the factory superintendent, 
If for any reason the adjustment made by 
the superintendent is not entirely satis‘ac- 
tory, it is proper for the employees to bring 
the matter to the factory management 
chairman, who in turn will offer adjustment 
or take the matter to any executive. 

Any employee may see any officer of the 
company at any time concerning any mat- 
ter, whether it is of personal character or 
pertains to business. 

The Hohlfeld Policy is co-operation be- . 
tween employees and officers. One for the 
Other; Quality and Service A-l. 

To maintain this, employees and officers 
must co-operate and strive to do their best 
to turn out the work in a manner that rep- 
resents Quality, Workmanship, Faithfulness 
to the company and heartful interest in their 
duties. 


Some of the words are capitalized. We mean 
that they should be. 


EIGHT REASONS FOR BUYING NOW 


great many merchants and not a few con- 

sumers, the largest profits for the coming 
year or so seem to lie in buying now. The things 
to be bought are mainly raw materials, but they 
also include numerous articles of finished goods 
ready for consumption. Householders are al- 
ready buying their normal quantities of goods. 
But, with some exceptions, it is generally the raw 
or semi-finished materials, rather than the finished 
goods, that now look attractively cheap. 

Under-consumption and poor demand are now 
chargeable to the industries rather than the house- 
holders. The general public are buying the usual 
amounts of groceries, drygoods, and other neces- 
sities. But factories, producing plants, and in- 
dustrial concerns are generally buying only 60 to 
85 per cent. of their normal quantities of crude 
and semi-finished materials. Wholesale and retail 
dealers are still purchasing less than usual. If, 
then, we adopt the slogan, “Buy now,” the men 
who should take it to heart are mostly the cap- 
tains of industry. 

They have not been buying in the recent past 
for the splendid reason that they were physically 
unable to do so. When the depression began last 
fall, the typical producer was carrying very large 
stocks of materials and supplies, not only because 
he vividly remembered the shortages of 1917 to 
1919, but also because he believed the big de- 
mand would keep up, and prices would work 
higher. When prices broke, he was caught un- 
prepared ; his inventory losses ate up the profits of 
the previous one to three years; and in many 
cases he was saved from bankruptcy only by the 
assistance of the banks. 

Since 1920, however, the situation has changed. 
The producer has sold off his stock of goods or 
products, and paid off or greatly reduced his bank 
loans. Thousands of business concerns, es- 
pecially of the manufacturing type, which six 
months or a year ago did not have a cent of net 
quick assets, excepting inventories, now have fat 
bank balances and almost no quick liabilities. But 
they are short of courage. The shock of seeing 
both prices and demand slump out of sight when 
they were expecting unusually good business took 
away their courage for the time being ; that is why 
the present excessive accumulation of unsold raw 
materials in the hands of original producers may 
be attributed only in part to lack of buying power, 
and partly to lack of courage. 

Courage now—between the present time and 
the beginning of the spring trade—should yield 
large profits and good dividends. The amount 


F OR the typical manufacturer, as well as a 


of clear profit which almost any producer can 
make during an era of business expansion and 
trade recovery depends to no small extent upon 
the amount of materials and supplies accumulated 


Courage Now Should Yield Large 
Future Profits and Pay 
Good Dividends 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


at the bottom of the preceding depression. We 
may summarize the broad general reasons for 
buying now about as follows: 

(1) Labor Efficiency—Profits during the 
coming year will be much increased by the 
extra high efficiency of labor which invariably 
results from general unemployment. In times 
like these the saving in labor costs is often 








Buy Now! 


I N this article, Paul Clay enumerates eight 
reasons why the manufacturer and mer- 
chant should buy materials and supplies now. 
Future profits of producers, wholesalers, and 
retailers depend as much upon taking advan- 
tage of the well-liquidated condition of the 
materials markets now as they did upon sens- - 
ing the dangers of the inflated price position 
eighteen months or so ago. And the low level 
of prices is not the only argument in favor of 
buying now, from the manufacturer's point 
of view. Labor is always more efficient dur- 
ing a period of unemployment; so that the 
manufacturer who buys raw materials now 
and starts immediately to work them up tnto 
finished products may expect to add 50 to 75 
per cent. to his usual margin of profit. 








equivalent to 50 or 75 per cent. of the total 
margin of profit. 

(2) Interest Costs—Time money and com- 
mercial paper have come down from the 1919 
maximum of 9% per cent. to a minimum of 
about 5% per cent., which reduces the inter- 
est cost of carrying materials and supplies 
bought in advance of requirements. 

(3) Fixed Charges—The typical manufac- 
turing concern when operating at 40 to 60 per 
cent. of capacity has to pay most of its fixed 
charges and-often some wages and salaries 
out of surplus. To increase output from 50 
or 60 per cent. to 70 or 80 per cent. adds but 
little to operating expenses and often enables 
the producer to pay fixed charges out of cur- 
rent income although the margin of profit 
may not be wholly satisfactory. 

(4) Cheapness of Materials—In very many 
instances raw materials are selling so low as 
to be out of line with finished products, and, 
therefore, quite attractive. Even after adding 
labor costs and fixed charges the total cost 
of production is so low as compared. with 
present prices of finished goods as to leave 
an extra-wide margin of profit. 


(5) Statistical Positions—The statistical posi- 
tion of one material after another is becoming 
bullish; the ratio of supply to consumption is 
becoming such as to indicate higher prices. 
And as there is little or no promise of any 
sustained recovery in prices of finished goods, 
it is highly important for the producer to buy 
his raw materials at the right prices. 

(6) Visible Supplies—Large visible supplies 
of metals, minerals, textiles, and foodstuffs 
should be taken to indicate, not that raw ma- 
terial prices are going to continue declining, 
but rather that supplies of finished goods have 
been drawn so low as to insure a buying 
movement in raw materials. 


(7) Material Prices—No one disputes the 
law of supply and demand; but the point now 
is that almost every leading raw material has 
already passed through its period of forced 
liquidation, with the result that prices, instead 
of being weak, are beginning to grow strong. 

(8) Unemployment—General unemployment 
has been discounted; it has already caused 
about all the curtailment of demand and con- 
sumption that it is capable of causing. More- 
over, re-employment has already begun in 
both Europe and America, and as labor gets 
back to work total consumption of goods and 
products must necessarily increase. 

Labor efficiency is always at its highest during 
the year or two after a severe business depression 
has reached its worst stage. In the railroad field, 
for example, the largest profits are always made 
during the year following the year of severest 
depression ; for the’reason that labor efficiency is 
high and operating costs low. When jobs are 
scarce, the men are anxious to hold them. In 
times of excessive prosperity production per man 
sometimes decreases as much as 30 per cent, 
while in times of depression it has been known to 
increase as much as 40 per cent. 


Nor does this principle apply to the so-called 
laboring classes only ; managers and heads of de- 
partments are also a great deal more energetic 
and efficient when times are hard and their posi- 
tions are in danger. Therefore, the typical manu- 
facturer in estimating his cost of production can 
now figure on a general average decrease of 20 to 
40 per cent., varying according to wage and 
salary costs per unit of output; so that in many 
instances a fair profit can be squeezed out, even 
if finished goods prices work a little lower. 

Also in the producer’s favor there is now at 
unusually wide margin between the cost of the 
raw materials and current prices of finished 
goods. For instance, farm products are off about 
53.3 per cent. from the highest prices of last year 
at wholesale, but food products made therefrom 
are off at retail only about 32.4 per cent. Textile 
materials, such as cotton and wool, have declined 
an average of about 63% per cent., while clothing 
is down only about 45 per cent. Men’s shoes at 
wholesale, in spite of all the decline that has oc- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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EXCHANGE STABILIZATION OR BARTER? 


Wil! American Merchants Await 
Normal Rates, or Exchange 
Goods for Goods? 


By Joseph Kucera 


vise it or scorn it, fundamental natural 
laws are driving Europe to live by barter. 
We may scorn it because it takes us back to the 
wamptm age with its many disagreeable incon- 
yeniences connected with the “swapping” of skin 
for skin. We may oppose it on business grounds, 
calling it a trappers’ game, which is no business 
at all, when squinted at through the Twentieth 
Century’s commercial eye; but it is there, with all 
the ardor of self-preserving persistency, disre- 
garding all the laws of commercialism so well es- 
tablished during the Nineteenth Century. 
One chooses at random, from the business col- 
umns of the foremost daily in Prague: 


W y HETHER we find it practical or not, ad- 


“Railroad ties, porcelain, glass, table and bed 
linen, kitchen ware and toys are wanted in Italy 
—Equadorian nut is offered. 


“4 company at Athens is in the market for 
stockings, newsprint and wrapping paper, sugar, 
cognac and bordeaux bottles, chemical and im- 
dustrial products—offers turpentine, olive oil, 
etc. 


Up to 1914, no exporter had to advertise in an- 
other country for goods; through well established 
connections he usually knew where to get what he 
wanted and simply had to place an order, quota- 
tions in terms of money being taken for granted. 
To-day, he must advertise what he has to offer in 
exchange for whatever he wants in the market, if 
he expects to do business at all. 

The reason for this is too well known to be 
dwelt upon at any length. It is the upset money 
exchange which offers for solution problems of a 
magnitude, which we, comfortably carrying ou 
our regular business four thousand miles away, 
can scarcely comprehend. Because of this dis- 
tance and other advantages over Europe, we may 
have time and patience to let business right itself 
after we have arrived at some money exchange 
arrangement. But in Europe, nations living from 
hand to mouth cannot afford to delay matters; 
they must trade as well as they may. 


Barter Increases As Money Loses Value 


lo-day, barter is slowly establishing itself quite 
sectirely. It seems likely that this method will be 
in good running order long before international 
commerce will make a decision as to the best 
means of stabilizing the currency; whether it be 
according to the Ter Meulin plan or any other 
stabilization system, for stabilization, in the long 
run, means nothing but mutual trust in each 
other’s capacity to produce. 

Barter, like other things connected with the 
istenance of humanity, has not been inaugu- 
rated because of any preconceived plans or 
theories ; it has gradually insinuated itself, giving 
ls an actual taste of things that were history, and 
putting us back to face and ‘solve problems we 
were glad to consider outlived for hundreds of 
years past. 

uring the second half of the war, when goods 
an foodstuffs were becoming scarcer than money 
in Central Europe, the peasants, still selling 
wholesale to Germany for exorbitant prices, were 
re‘uctant to dispose of their products to the urban 
population of their own countries for money. 
‘ey wanted manufactured goods, including 
luxuries—and pre-war quality too—which were 


difficult to procure, since “ersatz” quality became 
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An every-day scene in Central European countries and Russia. With money almost worthless the people 


have resorted to barter as the only sound way of carrying on business. 


The above photo was taken in 


Vienna, which has become an important center for international barter trade , 


the necessary vogue when the war entered its 
second year. As a rule the peasants got what 
they wanted. If it was not a silk shirt pulled off 
a city clerk for Mr. Farmer in exchange for a 
loaf of bread, then it was a silk blouse or a dia- 
mond ring for Mrs. Farmer for a few litres of 
milk and enough bread to keep the children alive. 
Gradually, it came about that city folks didn’t 
talk money to farmers at all; they simply loaded 
up their “Rucksack” with what manufactured 
goods they could spare and swarmed to the coun- 
tryside, walking from door to door and announc- 
ing the articles they carried for whatever food 
the farmer might offer. Via trucks and wagons, 
expensive furniture, pianos—everything conceiv- 
able in the line of manufactured goods—gravi- 


tated to the farm in payment for meat, flour, and | 


milk. 

It was a slow but positive evolution; money 
losing its purchasing power and throwing the 
worker and salaried man on the mercy of the 
farmer who produced and controlled the funda- 
mentals of life. Only the small manufacturer, the 
craftsman, enjoyed some advantages when it came 
to doing business with the farmer. I have been 
told of a carriage-maker who refused to make a 
new wagon for a farmer, unless the producer of 
food would undertake to pay with two bags of 
flour, ten quintals of potatoes, fifty kilograms of 
smoked pork and twenty litres of milk. 

And so, because of inflation of money, barter 
was slowly coming into being in Central Europe 
before the end of the war. While it was abridg- 
ing the commercial gap created by the over-pro- 
duction of paper money, it became instrumental 
in aiding the inflation of business ethics and 
morals in general. It encouraged people to try to 
take advantage of one another when trading in 
kind, thus making commerce an ally of the war in 
breaking down old-established morals—some- 
thing well-nigh unthinkable on the basis of a 
solid monetary system. In barter, there is al- 
ways the tendency for the stronger to take advan- 
tage of the weaker. 

But, in spite of all this, barter not only sur- 


vived the war, but put itself to the fore more 
than ever after the Armistice. During the war 
it was practiced by individuals only. Shortly 
after the Armistice, however, when money ex- 
change commenced to stagger in the frantic at- 
tempt to find a reasonable level, many govern- 
ments of Central Europe resorted to barter as the 
only sound way of carrying on an import and ex- 
port business. Special government departments 
were set up in each country to trade on a large 
scale with other countries. It was the only way 
of transacting international commerce efficiently. 
To facilitate the workings of the system of bar- 
ter, governments abolished tariff barriers and 
other handicaps on export trade which individual 
exporters had to follow to the letter. There was 
not one government in Central Europe that did 
not carry on business with many other European 
governments by means of barter. 

The uncertainty regarding the purchasing 
power of the various moneys, along with the fear 
of overloading with one country’s valuta with- 
out a guarantee that that country had goods to 
offer in redemption of its money, gave great im- 
petus to this barter trade. To facilitate distribu- 
tion, syndicates of various industrial branches 
took care of consignments on arrival. 

While governments were bartering on a Jarge 
scale, the peoples at home did not deviate from 
the barter basis, and in most instances of indi- 
vidual export deals it played a part as well. Al- 
though, in export, money acted as a unit, scarcely 
any deal was made without the customary ques- 
tion: “What goods have you to back your 
money ?” which was tantamount to asking, “What 
goods do I get for mine?” 

Money was mostly considered only as an 
arithmetical convenience and greatly disregarded 
as an expression of values, when not “backed by 
goods.” I was present at one export transaction 
where this was brought home to me more con- 
cretely than could be expected of lengthy ex- 
planations. An Italian merchant was purchasing 
linen from a manufacturer in Prague. The deal 
was settled to the satisfaction of both parties; 
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but, when it came to the arrangement for pay- 
ments, and the Italian merchant figured out the 
liras, one to three Czechoslovak crowns at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange, the linen manufacturer ob- 
jected, claiming that money. exchange was no 
measure of values to him, that the purchaser could 
have the linen only if he would pay one lira for 
one crown. The Italian accepted—and made a 
good trade at that. 

Like everything primitive and fundamental, 
barter insidiously persisted in establishing itself. 
It did not mean only paying with goods for 
goods. Because of supply and demand of commod- 
ities, barter of labor for goods was establishing 
itself as well. Labor which otherwise would 
often not have been performed, was eagerly 
offered in exchange for commodities. In 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, where the govern- 
ment has a -monopoly of tobacco, cigarettes were 
sold on ration cards—one cigarette to a smoker 
per day, or the corresponding quantity of tobacco 
or cigars instead. The result was that non- 
smokers had a great many services performed for 
them by the smokers, which they would other- 
wise have had to do without entirely. I have 
seen men doing odd jobs for tobacco, or putting 
in a day chopping wood for a meal because the 
food sold on the government ration cards was not 
sufficient to keep them from semi-starvation. 


Europe’s Only Salvation 


International barter suffered a set-back during 
the general business slump in 1920, because oi 
the diminished production and consequent lack of 
purchasing capacity. But barter between indi- 
viduals kept going strong, and now, at the ap- 
proach of a revival of international trade in 
Europe, goods are once more being exported on 
the barter basis. 

It is difficult for American business men to 
imagine trading by barter and disregarding the 
monetary unit until Europe has put herself back 
on the gold standard basis. In Europe, how- 
ever, barter seems to be temporarily the coming 
medium for exchange. We hear of a large cor- 
poration of manufacturers in Sweden formed for 
the purpose of barter with Russia; this corpora- 
tion has been organized by interests representing 
200 million dollars of capital. In England, 
amongst merchants, barter is the talk of the day; 
and Hugo Stinnes, of Germany, is already mak- 
ing contracts in Russia for raw materials in re- 
turn for industrial services to be performed. 
Europe is determined to save herself and she 
evidently sees no other way of coming back ex- 
cept by means of barter. 

Concerning American transactions by barter we 
have few examples to date. 
that the Baldwin Locomotive Company gave to 
Roumania engines for oil which was sold at a 
good profit in London; and then there is the 
American Trading Corporation, about to transact 
business with a few Caucasian republics that are 
in the market for food and manufactured goods, 
offering tobacco, copper, and other raw materials 
in exchange. 

If, in the immediate future, international bar- 
ter persists in Europe as strenuously as during 
the past two years, it is difficult to see how Ameri- 
can interests can avoid trading by this age-old 
method, unless some unforeseen means of swiitly 
stabilizing the exchanges should result from the 
proposed conference in Washington this fall. 

Particularly if we should engage in Russian 
business—if we ever do—we shall be confronted 
with the barter problem. Russia to-day is the 
best proof that the greater the inflation of money, 
the stronger the inclination to barter. Not only 
has his majesty, the Russian peasant, practically 
caused the downfall of the Czar’s successors, the 
communists, because they had nothing but money 
to offer for his products; but he has also been 
instrumental in forcing the communists to recog- 
nize the farmers’ product—grain—as a unit of 
exchange. Thus we read in a report from Mos- 
cow that new arbitrary exchange values will be 








But we do know’ 
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expressed in a pood of grain as follows: 12 poods 
of salt; 25 poods of petroleum; 12 packages of 
matches ; 3 metal pails; 4 iron spades., etc. This 
illustgates something of what will confront Ameri- 
can business men when they begin to penetrate the 
Russian market. 

In the light of present conditions in Russia, it 
is improbable that any concern will attempt to 
invade that market single-handed with a cargo 
of goods, but, as a matter of fact, any large-scale 
corporation organized for the exploitation of 
Russia’s natural wealth will meet with the same 
obstacle in the way of regular routine. Any such 
corporation, no matter what its financial capacity, 
will not be able to sink an oil-well casing in Rus- 
sia for its weight in gold. Not because labor 
would object to hard American dollars, for even 
in Russia there are many persons who appreciate 
the might of the convertible greenback, but be- 
cause the workers simply could not buy with 
these dollars enough commodities to live on—be- 
cause the commodities are not there. As com- 
munistic as it may appear, the Russian govern- 
ment’s payment of employees in food is not prac- 
ticed because of any principle such as the com- 
munists abroad may claim; it is done simply be- 
cause the workers, if paid with money, could not 
be had at all—and the government is kept busy 
providing what little food the workers are given 
in payment for labor performed. 

Representatives of American organizations, 
who, in 1920, were negotiating with the Moscow 
government for concessions, can testify that one 
point on which great stress was laid was the 
clause in the suggested contracts which provided 
for the workers being supplied with food. 

In Europe, wherever we turn, in Russia, or in 
the west, we run into barter—goods for goods or 
food for services. American business men may 
do a lot of thinking before they venture on any- 
thing so primitive as barter; but the nearest 
future may determine whether international 
business will be revived through the stabilization 
of money exchange, or carried on by barter, 
pending such stabilization. 





What Partial Payment Investors 
Should Know 


(Continued from page 50) 


ciples of Stock Exchange rules could only promise 
to the public a service bound by sane rules. The 
bucket shops could go further. They could prom- 
ise the public anything. The more they prom- 
ised, the more gullible the public became. Firms, 
even to-day, advertise the fact that “we charge 
no commission. All expenses except revenue tax, 
including interest, carrying charges and transfer 
fees, are covered by a 6 per cent. charge on the 
balance after deducting the initial payment of 
20 per cent.” 

Whenever a concern offers to buy on the partial 
payment plan, it is wise for the prospective client 
to learn whether or not the stock to be purchased 
will be taken as collateral for a loan at a good 
bank. The principle of the plan—the same as the 
margin plan—is for the broker to make the pur- 
chase for the client, accept the client’s first pay- 
ment, and use the security purchased to make a 
loan with the bank. As the client pays, the broker 
pays off his loan. Therefore, any security of- 
fered for sale on the partial payment plan which 
is not accepted as bank collateral is, on its face at 
least, a swindle. 

There are but two ways for a broker to make a 
profit in his business: one is through commissions 
from purchase and sale; the other is from his in- 
terest charges. If the broker does not charge 
commission, he must make his profit through the 
interest charge. To know what the prevailing rate 
of interest will be for one year would make the 
broker so powerful that he would not need to ask 
for clients. He could safely speculate in money 
for his own account. No one can definitely pre- 
dict the course of interest rates. If partial pay- 
ment brokers had agreed to charge clients 6 per 
cent. interest per annum—no more and no less— 





and if the business had been honestly conducted, 
such brokers would probably have failed during 
the past period of high rates, varying fromi 7 to 
15 per cent. However, another trick of the trade 
is to advertise a 6 per cent. interest charge and 
then compound the interest each month. \[any 
investors have paid this rate without knowing it. 

An honest firm will tell you something like this 
in its pamphlet about partial payment interest 
rates: 

“You will be charged interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum on the balance which you 
owe on the stocks or bonds you are buying on this 
installment plan. However, should call money 
rates rise above 6 per cent., we will be obliged to 
charge a rate not lower than prevailing rates, in 
conformity with rule of the New York Stock Ex- 
change.” 

Members of the New York Stock Exchange are 
compelled to charge a minimum commission rate. 
This commission cannot be either directly or in- 
directly split or remitted to the client or any other 
party. 

With this viewpoint of interest and commission 
in mind, it is easy to note how much more can be 
promised by the unscrupulous firm. But owing to 
the prevailing ignorance of the small investor, the 
more he is promised the better he likes it, and 
consequently, unless he is warned, he is likely to 
deal with the crooked firm, to his ultimate loss. 





SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


As a business man—and a practical one at that 
—I believe that the highest ideal is the best for 
the building of profitable business. I would have 
all workers think the best thoughts, speak the best 
words, associate with the best people, read the best 
books, and model their lives after the best man. 

And I know of no Man greater than the One 
of whom it was written, “And all the multitude 
sought to touch Him; for power came forth from 
Him, and healed them all.” 

I would like our institutions to be filled with 
men so good and so great that the multitude would 
seek to touch them. The best man is the best 
business man. 

* * x 

One thing is sure, you cannot create good busi- 

ness by thinking and talking bad business. 
x * x 


Although he was poorer than the proverbial 
church mouse when he was a boy in Scotland, 
Andrew Carnegie knew human nature well 
enough to be able to get what he wanted with his 
insignificant material assets. One of his chief 
childhood enjoyments was the keeping of pigeons 
and rabbits. To secure food for these pets he 
needed help. He persuaded his boy friends to 
spend the Saturday holiday gathering dandelions 
and clover for his rabbits, the compensations be- 
ing that the young rabbits when such came should 
be named after the boys who helped. Later in 
life he said his conscience reproved him for driv- 
ing such a bargain, but the truth was he gave them 
the only reward at his disposal. He also said he 
treasured the remembrance of the plan as the 
earliest evidence of his organizing power. 

x ok x 


Where Henry Ford formerly employed 60,000 
men to produce an average of 4,000 cars a day he 
now obtains the same output: with 43,000 men. 

* ok Ok 


Lord Leverhulme was 35 years old before he 
decided to make soap as well as sell it. He started 
with a limited capital, but with the help of perfect 
health and a genius for organization and market- 
ing he has become the master soap-maker of the 
world. For a long time he returned to his business 
every penny beyond what was necessary for his 
household expenses. He not only denied himself 
luxuries, but even comforts. To-day he isn’t what 
anyone would call exactly poverty-stricken. 
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Save Just a Little To-day 


Do you wish to acquire all the money you need ? 
Then save just a little to-day. 

Don’t think you will suddenly fall into luck, 
It seldom has happened that way. 

Your chance for a fortune will always be slim 
Until you’ve a sum to invest; 

So make up your mind that right now is the time, 
,egin now to feather your nest. 


For the big things don’t happen by luck or by 
chance, 
They are born of the deeds of the past; 
The small things we do every day are the things 
That really count at the last. 
Then do without something you think you would 
like, 
And save at least part of your pay; 
Don’t drift unprepared to your future, my friend, 
But save just a little to-day. 


Get the habit of saving, of putting aside, 
Though it may seem a small thing to do; 
In the years that will come, with their trials and 
tasks, 
It may be the saving of you. 
It is too late to win the hard struggle for wealth 
After you have grown aged and gray; 
You must put in your bid when the moment is ripe, 
So save just a little to-day. 
—Herbert Gay Sisson, in Winter’s News. 
x * Ox 
Always the best place to get business is where 
you are, and the best time is now. It is a truism 
that need not be especially urged, that nothing is 
to be gained by dreaming of better fields else- 
where or of better opportunities in the future. In 
every line of effort success belongs to the man 
who does his best with what he has and where he 
is. Greater opportunities and greater emolu- 
ments may come in due time, but not to the man 
who fails to do the best he can with the things 
now available—National News, National Life 
Insurance Co. 
: * © 
I would rather have a big burden and a strong 
back than a weak back and a caddy to carry life’s 
luggage.—Elbert Hubbard. 
+» 


There are millions of prosperous men in this 
country; travel in any direction, and the most im- 
pressive thing you note will be the homes, farms, 
shops, factories and offices of citizens who are 
evidently well-to-do. Ninety per cent. of them 
achieved success in the same way: by industry, 
politeness, fairness and thrift. Likewise, every- 
where you will find a small minority who are not 
getting along very well, and in ninety cases in a 
hundred, the cause is neglect of industry, polite- 
ness, fairness and thrift—-Ed Howe. 

. 6 4 


[t is related that a clerk in the patent office 
asked to be assigned to a post in some other de- 
artment on the ground that practically every- 
hing had been invented and he wanted to change 
veiore he lost his job. That was in eighteen hun- 
lred thirty-three—Meredith Nicholson. 

<2 


Concentrate all your thoughts upon the work in 
hand. The sun’s rays do not burn until brought 
to a focus—Alexander Graham Bell. 


~~ Mt 


Don’t worry about your personal relation to a 
piece of work, but give the deepest attention and 
consideration to the execution of that piece of 
work. Never mind whether you have what you 
call your full share in it; never mind whether you 
are getting what you feel to be your full measure 
of credit. Have the single purpose of getting the 
work done; of seeing that every proper means is 
employed to do it better than it ever has been done 
before, and forget yourself, the credit you will 
receive, the relation you will personally occupy to 
your work, and if you will do that I will give you 
my word you will have accomplished for yourself 
the greatest possible good. Men will have an eye 
to your capacities and characteristics ; their obser- 
vation will be far sharper than you will guess, and 
when the overseeing eye finds the man who is in- 
terested in the job more than in himself that man 
will be marked for promotion and better things — 
Frank A. Vanderlip. 


* * * 


It takes the hammer of practice to drive the nail 
of success.—Colonel William C. Hunter. 


Of all commodities time is the commodity that 
is most wasted. We say that “time is money” and 
then act as though time were valueless. Minute 
wastes of minutes and seconds by anyone and 
everyone in the organization have kept many a 
big business from crossing the profit line and pay- 
ing dividends. The first step in the proper or- 
ganization of a business is so to lay out its system 
as to effect the greatest possible saving of time. 
When we begin ta save time we begin to save 
money. Cutting out wasted moments is the first 
step toward efficiency—John Landis Browne. 

* k * 

A man is rich in proportion to the number of 
things which he can afford to let alone—Thoreau. 
* * OK 

Hear one man before you answer, several be- 
fore you decide——Danish Saying. 

e @ 6 


A man with push can get there, but it takes the 
man with character to stay there —Shepard. 
* * x 
You can sleep better after a day’s hard work 
than after a day’s idleness—Harry Lauder. 
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O, the need of the caution caveat emptor 
N has not entirely disappeared, but we are 

progressing. The old idea of trading was 
to “drive a sharp bargain,” to “take advantage” 
of the other fellow, and to “get the best of the 
deal.” When the shrewd trader was criticized 
for his sharp practice his only defense was, 
“Business is business.” 

In a single generation our standards of business 
ethics have risen appreciably; so that we hear 
less often the cold-blooded apology, “business is 
business,” in answer to criticism of a selfish and 
short-sighted policy. More and more success is 
coming to be spelled s-e-r-v-i-c-e. The new busi- 
ness code, so admirably expresed in the motto of 
Rotary Clubs International—‘‘He profits most 
who serves best”—is coming to have universal 
acceptance. Jimmie Heron, loyal Rotarian and 
apostle of the Golden Rule in business, has be- 
come identified with “Forbes,” and his first con- 
tribution, “Business is Business,” appears in the 
adjoining column. It comes right from the heart 
and goes straight to the heart. 

Jimmie Heron has won many friends through 
his poems and lecture work. If you are organiz- 
ing a new club or trying to liven up an old club in 
your community—whether Rotary, Kiwanis, 


Chamber of Commerce, or what not—he can 
supply the needed spark of enthusiasm. Address 
him at “Forbes,” 120 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Business Is Business 
By Jimmie Heron 
Business is business, we’ve often been told; 
Successful business is measured in gold; 
Do other men first or they will do you; 
Trust no man, not one, for no man is true; 
Every man for self, “Old Nick” for the last, 
Are terms in business we’ve used in the past, 
And we cared not how we were cussed and 
slammed 
But got all we could—the public be damned. 


3usiness is business whatever we think it; 

It may be a god, may be a trinket ; 

It may be a mill for grinding out gold, 

A mart where humans are bartered and sold; 
It may be a trap to catch all we can, 

A snare for strangling our fellow-man; 

It may be a virile, strenuous game 

Which we play to win glory and fame; 

It may be a iadder to climb to power, 

To be hailed by some, “The man of the hour ;” 
It may be a joy-ride of riot and dash 

To gather a “rep.” for spending the cash; 

It may be SERVICE to human kind ; 

If we think so, it will be, we will find. 


Business is business, and when understood, 
Business is SERVICE for all human good; 

And SERVICE means striving ever to give 
Sincere effort, aiding others to live. 

Trusting all men, all men will trust you; 
Believing all men, for all men are true; 
Success and happiness come without strife 
When business is seExVICE—BUSINESS IS LIFE. 
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LABOR’S CASE AGAINST INJUNCTION 


r l HE history of those who toil has been one 
of pathos and struggle. In the earlier cen- 
turies toilers were compelled to work at the 

will or caprice of masters who owned their bodies 
and controlled their labor power. The Barbarian 
invasions overturned the social, economic and 
political institutions of Europe and feudalism 
followed in their wake. 

Thereafter, the workers became serfs and vil- 
leins ; their bodies were made free, but the over- 
lord retained his ownership and control of their 
labor power. From this status, this semi-thral- 
dom, the workers struggled on until they finally 
reached the level of free men and gained the right 
to freedom of contract. 

Yet equal liberty, equal justice and equal op- 
portunity had not been won; nor are they yet as- 
sured to those who have always been oppressed. 
Legal precedents, judicial interpretations, deter- 
mined largely by the individual bias of our judges 
and by the prevailing economic and political phil- 
osophy, have been the obstacles to an impartial 
application of liberty, justice and opportunity to 
the constantly shifting and changing conditions of 
life and work. 

These are some of the difficulties which the 
workers of to-day have inherited from the past 
ages. They explain why the workers combat legal 
and economic theories which afford to employers 
certain right to labor power. They make clear 
why the workers so determinedly resist giving 
greater consideration to safeguarding wealth, than 
to safeguarding the freedom of the workers who 
help create that wealth. 

According to old economic and political theo- 
ries of justice, employees had no right to with- 
hold the labor power necessary to the operation of 
the employers’ business. This theory was evolved 
under a condition where the workman was the 
master’s property. Under these old theories, col- 
lective action by the workers in furtherance of 
their own interests and as opposed to that of em- 
ployers was considered in law as an illegal “con- 
spiracy.” While it has taken years to secure re- 
lief from the old “conspiracy” laws, and while the 
strike per se is no longer considered illegal, ex- 
cepting in the State of Kansas, nevertheless, the 
old restrictive and class-conscious principles are 
applied with equal vigor and effectiveness, not by 
our courts of law, but by our judges in the exer- 
cise of their equity powers. 


What Is Equity Power? 


What is this equity power? From whence does 
it come? And what distinguishes it from our 
law power. 

In Rome during the centuries preceding the 
Christian era, in the great struggles between the 
patricians and plebians, the possessed and dispos- 
sessed, history records the development of a se- 
rious breach which threatened the welfare of a 
nation. As a consequence, the Roman tribune, 
elected by the plebians, the workers, and holding 
office for one year, was established. In him was 
vested the power to veto, to forbid. He had the 
right to go into a Roman court, hold up his finger 
and stop the progress of proceedings. The pur- 
pose of this was to defend the weak against the 
strong. 

With time, this extraordinary power was di- 
verted from the poor to the rich, and eventually, 
it was conferred upon Caesar for life and ended 
in making him the sole ruler of Rome. His power 
became absolute and irresponsible—the quin- 
tessence of autocracy. It was only wiped out in 
the Western Roman Empire, with the Empire 
itself. It was re-established, however, when 
Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of the new 
Roman Empire, and from him this power was 
transferred to or assumed by all the different 
monarchs of Europe. ° 
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Why Labor Resists Power of the 
Equity Courts and Demands 
Government by Law 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


The King of England in time transferred this 
power to his Chancellor, and so, in England, this 
system of dealing out justice is called chancery 
law, as distinguished from the common law. 
While the common law emanated from the people, 
the chancery law was presumed to come out of 
the conscience of the King. Even then, as now, 
the growing power of the Chancellor was watched 
very zealously by the Commons, who, from time 
to time, in the reigns of Richard II, Henry IV, 
Henry V and Henry VI presented petition upon 
petition, protesting against the encroachments of 
the Chancellor on the domains of the common law. 
But all these appeals came to naught because 
the Council, under the seal of their clerical char- 
acter, upheld this autocratic branch of the pre- 
rogative of the King. 

It was largely because of the use of the chan- 
cery power, instead of the common law, that dif- 





Work 


By M. S. Charlton 


Work! and the shadows that harbor your ills 
Will pale as the night into day; 
Work, and the sun that comes over the hills 
Will lighten your load with a message that 
thrills 
And drive all your problems away. 
Cares of a year will dissolve with a rush 
As you work with a definite aim; 
Jealousies petty you easily crush 
Out of eristence and worries you hush 
In your new love of playing the game! 











ficulties first arose between England and the early 
Colonies. A careful study of the Declaration of 
Independence will evidence that it was the misuse 
and abuse of this chancery power, which prompt- 
ed our early forefathers to sever their relations 
with England and to set up a free and independent 
Republic. In doing so, however, the early United 
States Government retained the equity power in 
our courts, but so regulated, as a result of some 
four hundred years’ struggle in England, that it 
could be used only to protect property from ir- 
reparable injury; and then only when there was 
no remedy at law. 

Our Government was originally designed to be 
a Government of law. It was intended that the 
law should be enacted by the legislature, construed 
by the judiciary and administered by the execu- 
tive. Little did our forefathers dream that, event- 
ually, we should find in our. midst a dual system 
of enacting, construing and enforcing laws; one 
subject to constitutional restraints, designed to 
safeguard the liberties, rights and welfare of the 
people; the other, outside of constitutional limita- 
tions and operating wholly without restraint, save 
that of the conscience of our judges. Yet such 
is the fact to-day, and it is by the use of this un- 
restrained equity power of our courts in indus- 
trial disputes that all of the old-time doctrines of 
conspiracy and the employers’ assumed right to 
the labor power of the workers are again revived 
and enforced. 

The instrumentality by which this extra legal 
power is used by our courts in industrial disputes 
is the injunction writ. Defined in law, the in- 
junction writ is an extraordinary mandate issued 





out of equity enjoining a threatened injury 4, 
property, or property rights, when there ig n 
adequate and complete remedy at law. \Vhile th. 
injunction is said to be an extraordinary writ, j 
has come to be quite a common and most ordinary 
writ. Then, too, when this writ was first devised 
it was limited solely to the protection of proper; 
and of property rights and, then only, wiien there 
was no remedy at law. However, it has remaine; 
for the judiciary of America to add the word 
“adequate” and “complete,” and thus enlarge the 
scope of authority of our equity courts over the 
affairs and destiny of a free people and subordj. 
nate personal rights, liberties and opportunities tp 
property and property rights. 

In extending its equity power to control the 
relation between employers and employees, prac- 
tically all of the human relations of to-day are 
placed under the complete mastery of the judges 
of our land. As a result, our courts to-day wield 
a power far greater than was ever exercised by 
the old priesthood in its palmiest days. Can any- 
one wonder, therefore, that the workers of Amer- 
ica protest against such a tyrannical and autocratic 
system of government ? 


Cannot Deny Constitutional Rights 


To deny a free man the right of association, the 
right to withhold his labor power, or to induce 
others to withhold their labor power, whether 
these men be engaged in an industrial dispute 
with employers, or whether they be other work- 
men who have taken the places of those engaged in 
the original dispute, is an invasion of men’s own- 
ership of themselves and of their labor power. In 
essence, it is a claim of some form of property 
right to the workman. And that is precisely the 
theory by which our equity courts are governed 
and upon which injunctions are predicated. 

Property is generally considered as an external 
thing, the product of nature or of labor, having 
the elements of exclusive possession, the right of 
disposition, and the capability of transmission. 
From this definition, it is clear that labor or labor 
power is not property and cannot be considered 
such by any stretch of imagination. Then, too, 
we have the Thirteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution, which prohibits slavery and involuntary 
servitude. Yet in spite of these distinctions and 
constitutional safeguards, our equity courts have 
time and again defined labor power as property 
and have held that employers have an inherent 
right, a “property right,” to the services of free 
men. 

Surely, if the ownership of free men is vested 
in themselves and them alone, the workers have 
not only the right to withhold their labor power, 
but to induce others to make common cause with 
them. It further follows that if free men may 
avail themselves of the lawful right of withhold- 
ing their labor power, they have the right to do 
all lawful things in pursuit of that lawful purpose. 
Neither court injunctions, nor other processes, 
have any proper application to deny to free men 
these lawful, constitutional and inherent rights. 

In the disposition of wages from the sale of 
labor power, man is also his own free agent. All 
things that he may lawfully buy, he may also law- 
fully abstain from buying. No corporation nor 
company nor person has a vested right in the 
patronage of a free man. If this be true, and its 
truth cannot be controverted, free men may be- 
stow their patronage upon any one, or withhold 
it, or bestow it upon another. Yet when we enter 
into our courts of equity, these legal principles 0 
freedom are set aside, business is held synony- 
mous with property and employers are given, not 
only a property right in the workers’ patronage, 
but this property right is said to rest exclusively 
in the hands of employers. 

As a matter of fact, business is synonymous 
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It, therefore, logically follows that if 


ith labor. 

A in be rightfully considered property and 
if the earning power of business can be protected 
by the equity power of our courts through the 
igsuance of injunctions, that then, too, the earning 
power of labor may rightfully be protected by 
the equity power of our courts, and injunctions 
may justly be issued restraining employers from 
discharging the workers, reducing their wages, 
‘ncreasitiy their working hours and the like. Of 
course, it will be contended that this is carrying 


the process of reasoning to an absurdity ; and that 
is precisely what our judges are doing. 

It is not a question of whether we like or dis- 
like strikes, lockouts or boycotts. These have 
heen declared lawful, but despite this fact we find 
that that which our judges would not dare do sit- 
ting as law judges, they defiantly accomplish when 
sitting as equity judges. 

We have in our midst two forms of govern- 
ment—a government by law and a government by 
judicial discrimination. While we have resisted 
and denied unlimited authority in the hands of 
the exectitive and legislative branches of our Gov- 
ernment, we have permitted the growing up in 
our body politic of an autocracy and despotism of 
the judiciary that cannot be equaled anywhere 
in the world. 

A century ago Mrs. Shelley wrote “Franken- 
stein.” No subsequent novel has surpassed its 
conception of hideousness. It pictures a youth 
of fine sensibilities, conversant with a knowledge 
of philosophy and the discoveries of scientists, 
and portrays him as having created, by mechani- 
cal means, a living monster endowed with powers 
which proved greater than his own. Like himself, 
this creature possesses at the outset thoughts that 
are filled with the sublime and transcendent 
visions of the beauty and the majesty of goodness. 
Finding itself feared and abhorred by others, its 
nature changes. It feels it could rush among 
mankind and perish in the attempt to destroy. In 
time, the demoniacal design becomes an insatiate 
appetite. To his horror, Frankenstein is to endure 
the aspect of the being he has created. In the 
agony of witnessing his first monstrous deed, he 
recognizes that he has turned loose into the world 
a depraved wretch—a man-machine whose delight 
is in carnage and misery. The murder of his 
brother is not alone the measure of his despair. 
Frankenstein is doomed to see all whom he has 
most loved die under the demon’s grasp, to rea- 
lize that its joy is to shed their blood and to revel 
in their groans. He discovers he has unchained 
an enemy devoted to the destruction of beings 
who possess exquisite sensation, happiness and 
wisdom, and beholds man’s very existence a con- 
dition precarious and full of terror. 

What is this weird tale but a parable, all too 
realistic of our equity courts and of the monster 
they are creating by constantly enlarging their 
equity powers? Is this tendency on the part of 
our equity courts to become America’s Franken- 
stein’ 

The workers of America hope not. There is 
still time to destroy this monster before it has 
reached the power to carry out its demoniacal 
designs and to satisfy its insatiate appetite. It 
is yet within the power of the people of our 
time to resist with equal sternness and vigor the 
usurpation of power by the judiciary as our fore- 
fathers resisted the usurpation of authority by the 
exective, and thus retain in America a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. Fundamentally, this is labor’s greatest 
objection to government by injunction, equaled 
only in methods used by our equity judges in 
enforcing their unwarrantable and unconstitu- 
tional decrees. 





‘“'o one is useless in the world who lightens the 
burden of it for anyone else——Dickens. 
* * * 


Nothing distresses us, when we have ceased to 
fear it—Seneca. 
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What Business Leaders Tell “Forbes” 
(Continued from page 49) 

taxation, too long deferred, is urgently needed. 

Taxes which unduly restrain business enterprise 

should be abolished. 

The funding of railway debts to the Govern- 
ment should be promptly effected. The result 
would be increased expenditures by the railway 
companies for maintenance, etc., with consequent 
stimulus to production and employment in various 
lines. 

The Senate should make drastic modifications 
of the pending tariff bill. We cannot ignore the 
implications of our position as a creditor nation. 
Extreme tariff rates inevitably mean a curtailment 
of the ability of foreigners to buy our exportable 
products. 

And it is important to bear in mind that we 
cannot have full prosperity in the United States 
until there is full prosperity abroad. Our do- 
mestic business situation is inextricably allied 
with business conditions in other countries. In 
brief, our economic problem is not local; it is in- 
ternational in scope and character. 


Or ome 


With Buying Power Restored 
Situation Will Right Itself 














THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY 
ToLepo, OHIO 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

I do not believe that unemployment is decreas- 
ing to any great extent. I do not look for any 
improvement or activity until after the first of 
the year. 

In the past, during the fall and winter, many 
goods have been made up for spring and summer 
delivery, because the dealers have believed that 
the manufacturers could not make sufficient goods 
to supply the demand during the summer, and the 
manufacturers have been glad to accept the busi- 
ness in order to keep their plants going through 
the winter. I am speaking now of plants making 
seasonable summer goods. I do not believe that 
the same situation exists to-day and, on that ac- 
count, many manufacturers making seasonable 
goods will necessarily close down during the win- 
ter and open again in the spring. 

Personally, I cannot see any remedy for this 
situation. When the full buying power of the 
country returns the situation will remedy itself. 


file) Bibs 


Tax and Tariff Settlement 
Would Aid Return to Normal 














EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
RocHeEster, N. Y. 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

The only accurate information we have re- 
garding unemployment, except in our own com- 
pany, is that obtained from the Federal and State 
reports. You, no doubt, already have access to 
this information. 

Regarding the outlook for the immediate future, 
we are inclined to think that, as soon as the public 
decides that the general price levels have reached 
an equilibrium, buying will be gradually resumed, 
with a resulting increase in industrial activity. 

A satisfactory settlement of the tax and tariff 
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questions by Congress would greatly accelerate a 
return to normal conditions. 

Any improvement in our own business depends 
to a large extent upon whether the photographic 
industry of the United States is given protection 
against the menacing competition from foreign 
countries, especially Germany, where articles are 
produced at low labor-cost and then imported into 
the United States under the most favorable ex- 
change conditions. 





Eight Reasons for Buying Now 
(Continued from page 52) 


curred, are now so much higher in comparison 
with the hides of which they are made that the 
typical pair will sell for a sum sufficient to buy 
23% pounds of No. 1 native packer hides ‘in 
Chicago, whereas in June, 1914, they would bring 
only enough to buy 11% pounds. 

Crude rubber is now so much cheaper than it 
was before the war in comparison with automobile 
tires at retail that a typical 35 x 5 tire will now 
bring enough to buy 345 pounds of No. 1 Latex 
Crepe, whereas before the war the same tire 
would buy only 61 pounds. In 1913, oil refining 
companies had to use the proceeds of about 9 
gallons of gasoline to purchase a typical barrel 
of crude oil, but now 6 gallons are sufficient, and 
more gasoline is produced per barrel of crude than 
in 1913. These illustrations might be continued 
almost without limit. 

Risks involved to the manufacturer in the 
future movement of finished goods prices are not 
so great as they look. They seem great because 
the memory of heavy inventory losses is so vivid. 
But manufacturing has been so restricted that 
stocks of finished goods ready for consumption 
are very small. For a long time unemployment 
in manufacturing industries has averaged be- 
tween 20 and 35 per cent., and manufacturers 
have been selling off stocks of finished goods 
without replenishing them to any great extent. 

However, the very best proof of the smallness 
of the supply of articles ready for consumption 
is the greatness of the supply of raw materials. 
The world has not been producing the latter in 
any abnormal quantities of late; materials are 
superabundant mainly because they have not heen 
made up into goods. For example, on August 1, 
according to the estimates of a leading bank, the 
stock of barley on hand in the United States was 
3 times normal; oats, 75% times normal; zinc, 
3% times; and fuel oil, 134 times normal. 

Finished goods as a whole are in a farly 
strong statistical position ; in the typical case there 
is no substantial danger of a ranid further decline 
in price. Whatever further decline occurs is most 
likely to be caused by the abnormal margin be- 
tween current prices of goods and prices of the 
materials of which they are made. Admittedly 
there has been little or no profit in much of recent 
production with high-cost materials. For ex- 
ample, the shoes now on dealers’ shelves were 
made mostly of 30 or 40-cent hides. But. with 
hides down to 12 cents. the margin of profit may 
increase, even should there be some further shad- 
ing of wholesale shoe prices. 

The danger to guard against under present 
business conditions is that of losing the oppor- 
tunity to lav in a supplv of cheap raw materials. 
We are doubtless entering upon an era of com- 
petition wherein the profits will go to those who 
can cut.costs the most. But raw materials, with 
few exceptions, have been thoroughly liquidated 
during the heavy selling and reselling of the past 
year, and, unless all evidences fail, the safest 
Policv should be to buy them now. To a lesser 
extent this is also true of semi-finished products 
and of some finished goods. 
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Outlook for 
Winter 
Business = 


Will sales pick up? 


How about prices — up or 
down? 


When will business turn m* | 
corner? 


bsont's Reports 


d/ Special Barometer Letter, just off | 

the press, answers these questions 
and shows you what’s ahead in the 
business world this winter. 


It is a matter of vital importance. 
With this information you can see 
what’s coming and govern yourself 
accordingly. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
A request on your business letterhead will 
bring a copy of this special letter “The Winter 
Outlook’’ and a copy of ‘‘Increasing Net Profits” 
without charge. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the morning's mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. YA35 


RogerW. Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the Worl 


ees | ine eee 
PT CUT OFF HERE eT 


MEMO for your secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., 
as follows: Please send 
me Bulletin YA85and 

klet, “Increasing Net 
Profits’ —gratis. 









































How to Develop 
Your Financial Skill 


No man can become wealthy by simply putting 
his money in the Savings Bank. He must 
invest it. 
Investing requires knowledge and method. 
What Methods You 
os) Must Use and How 
® We Will Help You 
Adopt Them at 
Once. 
is explained in our 
FREE 20-page book- 
let. 
Page 4 contains a dia- 
gram showing you 
ar what to do to 
in FINANCIAL 
NDEPENDENCE. 
The diagram on we +4 
5 may prove 
ese oy adlat in your 
whole life 
Simply ask for a copy of FO-29. 


American Institute of Finance 
15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Committee on Economic Research 
Statistical Service 


Includes an Index of Business Condi- 
tions which forecast the boom of 1919 
and the acute depression of 1920 months 
in advance of their occurrence. This 
Service is based on methods which are 
new and scientific, and also includes 
special economic studies concerning 
prices, production, internal trade, for- 
eign trade, banking, security issues, etc., 
of especial importance to executives 
concerned with the future course of 
Price $100 a year. 


Write for circular and 
latest reports. 


Committee on Economic Research 
5 Wadsworth House, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 43) 


in recurring circles. They are nothing 
new. The point to be driven home is 
that the country always recovers from 
them and goes forward with greater 
strides than ever before. We will get 
over this one, too. The tide already has 
begun to turn. Times are getting bet- 
ter now, slowly, of course, but surely.” 


Trouble Largely Financial 


Contrasted with the above is the fol- 
lowing from W. C. Durant, President 
of the Durant Motors, Inc.: “Regard- 
less of reports to: the contrary and 
cheering articles appearing regularly in 
print, business is not good. There are 
many contributory causes, but the trou- 
ble—and we are in real trouble—is large- 
ly financial. The Federal Reserve Bank 
has the power to stop profiteering in 
money, and its failure to do so is very 
largely responsible for the general busi- 
ness paralysis, the surrender of many of 
our splendid industrial institutions and the 
resultant vast army of unemployed.” 


Foreign Situation 


The outlook abroad, however, is less 
cheerful, according to those who have 
made first hand investigations. James 
Speyer, well known international banker, 
after spending several weeks abroad, 
reports that “Europe, unfortunately, is 
still in a very unsettled political and 
economic condition. In Great Britain 
aud other countries the policy that 
France is pursuing towards Germany 
is not considered a wise one. It is not 
calculated to allay animosities or to help 
restore normal conditions in Germany 
and economic equilibrium in Europe. To 
this might be added that nothing has 
been done to correct the Versailles 
Treaty which ignored the economic in- 
ter-dependence of large sections so es- 
sential to the welfare of their peoples.” 
Regarding the financial outlook, Mr. 
Speyer said: “Of course, we are bound 
to be affected unfavorably by the de- 
preciation of foreign currencies. Their 
decreased purchasing power naturally 
must curtail our export of raw material, 
like copper, cotton, etc. This is particu- 
larly true of the decline in the value of 
the mark, Germany having been one of 
our best customers. Great Britain is al- 
ready feeling the effect of the low mark, 
and the great number of her unemployed 
is largely due to this cause.” 


Better Understanding 


“As far as I could observe,” declares Mark 
Sheldon, Commisioner for Australia in 
the United States, on his return to this 
ccuntry after three months in Europe, 
“there is a realization by both labor and 
capital in Great Britain of the neces- 
sity of reviving trade upon less inflated 
lines. The fall in the price of coal is 
gradually reviving many industries, es- 
pecially the iron and steel trades. Condi- 
tions in the wool market are also bet- 
ter. Shipping, however, is still in a 
bad way. It isn’t so much a question of 
freight rates as an actual want of busi- 
ness. Shipbuilding in Great Britain is, 
like everywhere else in the world, at 











a standtill. Concerning consumers’ 
prices, the retailers have begun to lower 
prices. Wholesale prices in many lines 
have about reached bottom. The buy- 
ing power of the British public, how- 
ever, is very much diminished, as a re- 
sult of unemployment. The complete 
revival of trade, therefore, will be a 
long process.” 


Must Stabilize Exchange 


Says Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce: “We have had many plans 
proposed for gaining stability in foreign 
exchange relations, most of them revolv- 
ing around the issue of fiat paper of 
some kind. All of them are opiates of 
commerce. All of them fail to take in- 
to account the primary basis upon which 
stability must be erected. That is, the 
individual nations of the world must bal- 
ance their budgets and cease the proces- 
ses of inflation. There can be no hope 
of stabilization in any of the world’s 
exchanges so long as inflation continues 
in so considerable a part of the world.” 


Must Help Europe 


Urging participation by the United 
States in European affairs, Ivy L. Lee, 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. declares 
that, “The social and economic state of 
every European nation is appalling, and 
if this country does not soon intervene, 
through the medium of a league or con- 
cert of nations, there will be a disaster 
which will engulf us along with the rest 
of the world. Our trade balance with 
Europe grows more hopeless day by 
day, and yet we are seeking still further 
to prevent trade with Europe by erect- 
ing tariff barriers. It is only in goods 
that Europe’s debts to us can be paid.” 


Foreign Trade Obstacles 


Chairman Lasker of the Shipping 
Board in an appeal for financial assist- 
ance to American ships warned of the 
efforts of foreigners to undermine the 
American merchant marine. “The Jones 
Act,” he declared, “must be given life 
by the present board. These hostile 
forces from within and without, sowing 
seeds of discord and distrust, must be 
met and vanquished or America will 
perish from the oceans and be confined 
in carrying trade to within its own 
borders.” 


Schwab Urges Economy 


Charles M. Schwab believes economy 
is the remedy for the business depres- 
sion. “Economy,” he says, “does not 
mean that you must not have a suit of 
clothes this year. Economy means con- 
ducting your industry, your store or 
bank or whatever you have under your 
control in the most economic manner. 
Reduction of labor is necessary just as 
the reduction of everything else is nec- 
essary, but you cannot have the work- 
ingman take less money when the things 
he needs cost more. Workingmen must 
have sufficient to live on, but they must 
live economically and save money, as 
we all must do.” 


Profitable 


Trades in Bonds 



















Investors unable to keep in 
touch with security markets 
because of pressure of busj- 
ness and personal affairs 
often miss desirable oppor. 
tunities to exchange their se- 
curities on a basis which may 
mean a Satisfactory profit. 


We offer a specialized service 
along these lines. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Cleveland Hartford 


Detroit 
Philadelphia Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 





An Investment 


Without Worry— 


A bond carrying bonus of 
Profit Sharing Certificate. 
Non-fluctuating — needs no 
watching, hence assures peace 
of mind to the investor. 


An Unbroken 
Income Record 


This investment paid on par 
7% for 1914, 8% for 1915 and 
11% for past five years. 


$100 Return on 
Every $1,000 Invested 


Yield is 10% net—an ex- 
tremely liberal return for a 
sound bond. 


$100-$500-$1,000 denominations. 


Call or Write for Circular B-1, de- 
scribing the investment advantages of 
these securities. 


"s GpEGI BCIA rALIZE ND SECURITIES 
VIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE. 


26 Cortlandt Street, New York 


Clarence Hodson & ff. 











Recent improvement 
in the 


Petroleum Industry 
and increased prices for 


Crude Oil 


have greatly strength- 
ened the market and 
increased the demand 
for 


Cities Service 
Company Securities 


We shall be glad to explain 
why we believe further ad- 
vances in the price of 
crude oil will shortly occur 
and the resulting effect on 
stocks of all good oil com- 
panies. 


Write for Letter PA-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall St. New York 
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Mexican Govt. Bonds 


and 


Mexican R. R. Bonds 


Guaranteed by the 
Mexican Government 


All Issues 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


A. Housman & Co. 


[Rew York Stock Exch. 


New York Cotton Exch. 
New Orleans Cotton Exch. 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exch 
Members New York Produce Exch. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 


20 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Rector 6330 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


25 West 33d Street, New York 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 
Woodward Building, Washington 
Amsterdam, HoHand 























A 
NEST EGG 


for the proverbial rainy day can 
only be provided through the 
exercise of thrift. 

To invest a certain sum each 
month out of your income in 
good sound dividend paying 
stocks and interest bearing 
bonds is made easy by 


The Twenty-Four 
Payment Plan 


The selection of suitable invest- 
ments is facilitated by the free 
services of our Statistical Dept. 
which will gladly answer all 
questions and furnish regular 
copies of our FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW. 


Ask for F.S.-800 


E. L. WITTMEYER & CO. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
42 Broadway New York 


























Safeguarding 
Your Future 


ar age ge independence is sim- 
ply the result of foresight, of 
systematic investment. ‘ 


Begin by taking advantage of our 
Monthly Installment Plan. Industrial 
and financial inactivity has caused 
practically all stock prices to decline. 
You may now purchase sound securi- 
ties at remarkably. low prices. 

No matter how limited your means, 
our plan permits investments that 
should yield you substantial profits 


with the return of normal security 
prices, 


A list of secure stocks of high 
yield will be sent on request. 
Write for List 108-F.M. and free 
booklet fully describing our plan. 


DUNHAM éG 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephones : 8300-16 Hanover 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Threatened Railroad Strike Checks Buying — 


Dulness, After Reaction, Lies Ahead 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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 sppiengee participation in the market 
was apparently on the increase, until 
the threat of a railroad strike projected 
itself into the outlook. Without an 
outside interest of sufficient size to make 
it profitable to churn the market active- 
ly, it seems likely that the fall rally, 
instead of culminating, will fizzle out— 
if it has not already done so. 
Although no one seriously believes 
that the railroad labor unions wii! be 
able successfully to put through their 
plans for tying up the railroads and 
starving the country into submission, the 
threatening aspect of the situation, even 
before the issuance of strike orders from 
Chicago, has been a factor strong 
enough to outweigh the excellent earn- 
ings statements currently published by 
the majority of the roads. Even an un- 
successful strike costs a great deal of 
money on both sides. If the issue comes 
to a real show-down, the railroads will 
win; but profits will suffer for a month 
or two. In the meantime, uncertainty as 
to the outcome will make the market an 
unreliable guide to the future. 


Even before the issuance of the rail- 
road strike orders, it became apparent 
that the fall rally, so far as the indus- 
trial stocks were concerned, had run 
its full course. Referring to the chart 
above, one sees a striking resemblance 
between the peak made by twenty-five 
industrial stocks early in May and the 
peak reached toward the end of Sep- 
tember. There is still a possibility that 
the market may be brought up under 
the lead of the railroad stocks—irm the 
event of unexpectedly favorable strike 
news—for a semblance of a culmination 
of the fall movement. But averages, 
as shown by the chart, have been slip- 
ping back so persistently that most 
traders have abandoned hope of a final 
sharp upswing. It appears quite cer- 
tain that the industrial list has seen 
the best prices that will be reached this 
fall; in this group the trader should 
take his profits—if he has any left—and 
get out with the intention of staying 
clear until a favorable buying oppor- 
tunity is again presented. 

The railroad systems have so definite- 
ly turned the corner in earnings results 
that it is difficult to believe that the 
slight upturn from the bottom of the 
August decline has measured the mar- 
ket’s full appraisement of the changed 
revenue situation. It seems logical to 
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believe that these stocks have been held 
down all along by fear of a strike and 
by uncertainty as to the permanency 
of the freight and passenger rates which 
have made earnings improvement pos- 
sible. If such is the case, then unfavor- 
able developments may prove to have 
been largely discounted, while a favor- 
able turn in the strike situation or in 
the readjustment of rates might call 
for a sizable forward movement. 
Working on such a theory, many trad- 
ers who have liquidated their holdings 
of industrial stocks have held to the 
more promising rails, such as Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Missouri Pacific preferred, St. 
Louis-San Francisco common and pre- 
ferred, and Kansas City Southern. For, 
even if the strike is attempted accord- 
ing to schedule and even if it proves to 
be a long-drawn-out struggle, the logi- 
cal reasoning is that such stocks are 
cheap now and eventual settlement of 
wage and rate controversies will put 
them in a stronger position than ever. 
Such traders, however, would not hesi- 
tate to take profits should developments 
around the end of this month or early in 
November be such as to permit a 
marked upswing in railroad stocks. 
Speculative stocks very often move 
upward before any actual change has 
occurred in the business situation, and 
they may go further on the up-tack 
than is justified by apparent develop- 
ments. A swing downward after such 
upward movement is not by any means 
an indication that the business outlook 
—over the longer view—has changed 
for the worse. The market moves first 
in response to inside, technical condi- 
tions as revealed by the demand for and 
supply of the actual stocks; that is al- 
ways the prime factor and explains why 
the course of the market may at times 
be sharply downward following the 


publication of the most favorable news ° 


or quite as decidedly upward in the 
wake of bearish developments. 

The belief, therefore, that industrial 
stocks will trend downward for the next 
few weeks is based on the technical 
position of the market itself rather than 
on any signs of a change in the outside 
business outlook. In fact, all commercial 
reports continue favorable, rediscount 
rates have been further reduced, and the 


(Continued on page 66) 




















Opportunity 
is Knocking 
for Investors 


The course of the stock 
market gives every evi- 
dence of a decided turn 
upward, and with business 
; reviving in most all in- 
i dustrial lines the forward 
: movement may be pro- 
longed. 


Buy at Current 
Low Levels 


Stocks are creeping higher 
and should continue to do 
so. Market optimism will 
soon be in full glow. For 
investors the “period of 
waiting” has passed. 


Let us send you a copy of 
our current market bulletin 
; describing a number of ex- 
; tremely attractive stocks 
(together with our booklet, 
“Thrift-—Savings—Invest- 
ment,” describing how pur- 
chases may be made 
through convenient month- 
ly payments.) 


Write for Booklet FM-73. 
Sent gratis. 


Cares CrarKsons E: 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 
























































Buy Bonds NOW 
For Cash or on the 
Byllesby Ten Payment Plan 


OT since 1880 have bond 
Ff prices been so low and 

yields so high. Already the 
turn seems to have come and the 
upward swing—which economists 
predict will last many years—has 
begun. 

Buy long term bonds now and let your 
test of safety lie in permanence of assets 
and especially in the stability and assur- 
ance of earning power. 

Ask for circular FM-3 containing sug- 
gestions for safe investment with yields 
of 7% to 9%. 


Ask for booklet FM-5, “Income Build- 
ing,’”’ which fully describes a convenient 
and safe easy payment plan for taking 
advantage of these opportunities NOW. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Incorporated 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
20 S. La Salle %. 11] Breadway 
Boston Providence New Haven 
Detroit Minneapolis Madison 
Oklahoma City 











Texas 
Company 


History—Earnings—Dividends 


One of the greatest independent oil 
organizations in the world, embrac- 
ing every phase of the oil industry. 
A general outline of the Company’s 
activities together with a review of 
other active issues featured in our 
current 


Weekly Financial Review 


Gratis on request for “F.S.-47” 


THOS-H COWLEY & 0 
Stocks and Bonds 


115 Breadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5150 — 






































Stock Options 


Offer great money making 
possibilities. No margin is 
required, as the risk is lim- 
ited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advantages 
of this valuable method of 
stock trading. Circular F.M. 
describing their employment 
in place of stop orders; to 
supplement margin; their 
insurance value, and other 
important features will be 
sent free upon request. 























Write. us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large arhount of 
stock or odd lots. 


S.H. WILCOXS Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 
puanawrsso By MEMBERS OF TRE 
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To Bond Investors— 


We have available for dis- 
tribution a 32 Page Pamphlet 
containing 


10 Year Price Range 
of All 
Listed Bonds 


together with 1921 Sales and 
Prices. Investors may obtain 
a copy by calling at our offices 
or by writing on their busi- 
ness or personal stationery. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Investments 
100 Broadway Tel. Rector 2853 

















































October 1921 
Investors 
Pocket Manual 


contains latest statistical in- 
formation, also high and low 
prices for several years on all 
issues listed on the NewYork 
Stock Exchange, Chicago 
Stock Exchange, New York 
Curb and the other leading 
exchanges throughout the 
United States. 


Copy sent FREE on request 
Ask for F.83 


“Always Without Obligation” 
S:S-Ruskay & Co. 
EST: 


TABLISHED 1877 
ted 


Phone. Bowling Green 3200 
| Gwcaco Baipospoat TON Pirrseurcn 
Direct Private Wire System 























STANDARD 


New Booklet oO of 
“Bonds, Notes Conservative 
and Oil 
Preferred 


Companies” 
Stocks L upon request 


ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers im Standard Ot) Securities 
Phone: 4860-1-2-3-4 Bread 25 Bread St., N. Y. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Fs o(MOMMDUNNMNLASUNANLLLAL UI eUUN ALLL 
Good List to Buy 


UBLIC utility companies are, as a 

rule, reporting improving earnings. 
This is not the case with all of them, 
or even with all of the few companies 
mentioned in the list below; but the gen- 
eral tendency is upward and it is be- 
lieved that with costs declining and rates 
already adjusted, in most cases, to an 
equitable basis, these concerns will be 
able to give a good acount of themselves 
whenever prosperity returns to the coun- 
try as a whole. At least those com- 
panies which have been able to go 
through the period of war prices and 
later readjustments without being strick- 
en from the dividend list should have 
nothing to fear now. Here is a list 
of dividend paying public utility stocks 
which have stood the test: 





Divi- Price Yield 

dend About % 
American Tel. & Tel.....$9 108 8.3 
Consolidated Gas ...... 7 89 7.9 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 5 60 8.3 
Philadelphia Co. ...... 3 29 10.3 
Public Service of N. J.. 4 65 6.2 
North American ....... 3 41 ve 
Western Union ........ 7 83 8.4 


Telephone Profits Gain 


Those who assumed that American 
Telephone & Telegraph would not be 
able to earn even the old 8 per cent. 
dividend rate once Government control 
was relinquished have cause to be sur- 
prised by the actual developments. Those 
who were so bearish on the stock, it 
turns gut, laid undue emphasis on the 
great se in the company’s bonded 
debt in the past several years, and gave 
too little thought or credence to the 
possibilities of growth in the volume of 
business handled. Thousands of miles 
of new wires have been put in opera- 
tion in the past year or two—bringing 
in new revenue. The result: Telephone 
earned $40,787,612 available for dividends 
in the first nine months of 1921, against 
$39,158,721 in 1920. 


“Freeze-Out” 


The creditors’ committee of the Conti- 
nental Candy Corporation—one of the 
ill-fated Allan Ryan promotions—has an- 
nounced a plan for partial reorganiza- 
tion which makes no provision for stock- 
holders. Naturally, if such a plan goes 
through, the stock will become worth- 
less, with no chance at all for those who 
invested good money in what might have 
been a profitable undertaking. Deals 
such as this persist in giving Wall 
Street a bad name. 


Fair Play 


Contrast the above action with the 
course being taken by George A. Gas- 
ton, formerly president of the bankrupt 
concern of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 
Inc. Mr. Gaston retained his large in- 
vestment in the stock of the company 
even after he knew there was little 
hope of avoiding a foreclosure. He stuck 
to the ship. And he is determined to do 
his level best to float what remains of 
the wreck, a task which is not so hope- 
less as might be thought when it is re- 
membered that Gaston, Ltd., the English 
company is still a going concern with 
a good reputation abroad, that large 
outstanding receivables in South Amer- 
ica and Russia may some day be drawn 
in, and that good will and business con- 
nections throughout the world have not 
suffered. Whatever mistakes the G. W. 
W. concern made, it maintained a high 
reputation for integrity. Mr. Gaston 
has made an offer to the receivers to 
purchase all assets, except cash, for $75,- 
000, and he proposes to form a new com- 
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pany, to be known as Gaston & Com- 
pany, Inc., with an authorized capital 
of not more than 300,000 shares of no 
par value, which are being offered to old 
stockholders at $5 a share at the rate 
of one share for each share of old. Al- 
though managers’ shares will be creat- 
ed in order to enable the new company 
to secure a competent, experienced 
management, no bonus stock will be giv- 
en to any one and only actual expenses 
of organization will be charged against 
the new company. 
Steel Outlook Disappoints 

A few weeks ago what looked like a 
real buying movement was under way 
in the steel market. Concentrated at 
first in sheets and bars, it was thought 
that inquiries would spread to other de- 
partments. But the real purchasing 
wave has flattened out disappointingly 
—to a mere ripple. Now the well-posted 
people in the steel trade are inclined 
to look for no permanent improvement 
before next spring. The steel stocks, in 
consequence, have lately been rather 
freely sold, and it appears that the time 
has not yet arrived to buy them for a 
long pull. W. E. Corey, chairman of 
the Midvale, was recently quoted as say- 
ing that the steel industry is in such 
shape that probably no company, with 
the exception of the Steel Corporation, 
could make a profit on steel products. 
The most important factors, he said, are 
high freight rates, which have advanced 
the cost of steel making to an abnormal 
point, and also high wages paid coal 
miners. As a forerunner of other reports 
for the third quarter, the Lackawanna 
Steel statement, showing a deficit of $1,- 
208,276, as against a deficit of $983,127 
in the second quarter and a surplus of 
$3,282,144 in the third quarter of 1920 
was disheartening. Estimates of the 
Steel Corporation’s probable deficit for 
the third quarter are running as high 
as $12,000,000, after dividends. 

MNP Off Again 


Mexican Petroleum had a rally of 
about 35 points from its low level around 
85, before the other oils showed any 
marked strength. It now seems likely 
that this upturn was largely a demon- 
stration against the shorts, for the stock 
has turned downward again and has 
acted as bad as at any time previous 
to the sensational break from around 
140 to below par. With the other oils 
responding to rising prices for the crude 
product, Mexican Petroleum has given 
evidence of heavy selling. If the stock 
breaks through the 80 level, a consider- 
able further decline would appear prob- 
able, to judge from its charted course 
in recent years. 


Candy on Up-Guaile 


The New York State Department of 
Labor, in reporting on gains in employ- 
ment for September, says in its bul- 
letin: “The outstanding increase — 25 
per cent.—was in the candy industry, 
every factory reporting increased activ- 
ity. Although there are no figures so 
far to show the actual condition, Loft, 
Inc., undoubtedly participated in the sea- 
sonal improvement. The company built 
a new factory last year out of earnings 
and is in good shape financially and 
physically to take full advantage of in- 
creased activity in the trade. Careful 
analysis of its position leads to the con- 
clusion that Loft, Inc., is one of the 
most attractive of the low-priced in- 
dustrial stocks. Selling around $10 a 
share, it yields 10 per cent. annually on 
the present $1 dividend basis. 








Scientific Methods of | 
Investing and Trading 
in Stocks | 


A free 100-page booklet, written 
eminent financial authority, cont 
ing among other subjects 


Investment and Market Conditions| 
Investing for Income | 
Investing for Profit 

Averaging an Investmen: 
Limited Averaging 
Using Stop Loss Orders 
This booklet Is the result of many yeors of 
scientific study, and it has helped thousa: is of | 

Investors and traders to use correct sm: \\iods 
in their operations. The booklet will | sent 


to anyone [ree of charge, including ovr pj. 
weekly financial publication 


“Income Building” 
Ask for P-5 


ROGERS & SULLIVAN 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New: rh 
46 Cedar Street, New York 

































OUR 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


makes it possible for the small investor 
to purchase high grade investment 
stocks or bonds under very easy terms 
of payment. It is a means of sys- 
tematic saving. 

This method of buying is particularly 
attractive at the present time, in that 
it enables investors to avail themselves 
of present opportunities without mak- 
ing a cash outlay of the full purchase 


price. OUR 
WEEKLY FINANCIAL DIGEST 


is devoted to investment securities 
and is considered by many to be one 
of the best. Send for it today. 


Cc. P. DOW & CO. 


Founded 1892 
Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange 
f New York 


1@ State Street BOSTON | 

















How About Your Stocks? 


Write us about them and receive un- 
biased opinion based on years of ex- 
erience in direct association with Wall 
treet, its manipulations, its oppor- 
tunities and its disasters. 

Our Daily Market Service and newly 
established Weekly Service is just what 
the investor and trader should have 
for protection and profits in the stock 
market. 

Write for free samples of these Serv- 
ices. $10 brings you a month’s sub- 
scription to the Daily Market Service. 
$5 brings a month’s subscription to the 
Weekly Service. 


Address Department F-29 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
In continuous existence 32 years 
44 Broad Street New York 
(Wall St. Journal Bldg.) 





























Foreign Exchange 
xplained 

Our latest booklet (fourth edi- 

tion) “Foreign Exchange Ex- 

plained” clarifies what appears 

to be a difficult problem to pros- 
ctive purchasers of Foreign 
ecurities. 


Owners of Forei Securities 
will find this booklet of ines- 
timable value. 


Sent free upon request for KX-29 


W"H.M‘Kenna &,Co. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Opportunities for Investors 


With Money at 5% Per Cent., Good Industrial 
Preferred Stocks 


Still Yield 6% 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


ONDITIONS in the money market 
been working toward greater 
rallary condition in the in- 

market should be manifest in 
; for preferred stocks. Com- 
per and time money rates now 
round 5% per cent., as com- 

1 7% per cent. for the former 
cent. for the latter at the 
of 1921. But preferred stocks 

yet advanced to any great ex- 


ease, 4 
rising D 


averagt 

pared v 
and 9 | 
heginnil 
nave no 


tent. 
The reasons for the backwardness of 


preferred stocks, even of the highest 
investment grade, have been the uncer- 


the end of 1920, with inventories down 
to $15,000,000. The equipment business 
is slack, but Car Foundry is well pre- 
pared to weather the depression. 

The American Woolen Co. also has 
no funded debt; so that its $40,000,000 
cumulative preferred stock is a first 
lien on all the property. The preferred 
dividend was not earned in 1913, but it 
has been covered, with this one excep- 
tion, in every year of the past ten. In 
1920, despite the wide-open break in 
the woolen market, a balance of 11.56 
per cent. was shown for the preferred 
stock. Net working capital stood at 











Selected Preferred Stocks 


-—Dividends—, -——Earn. Power—, ——Price Range—, 


An’l 

Rate 
American Car & Foundry...... 7 mx. 
American Woolen............-- 7 cum. 
Wekaee (5. Sp) CO...00sesniasees 7 cum. 
CE | a 7 cum. 
Srudehaker COLDS. «:saiccies5.0s0 2:0 7 cum. 
FY Ai RUE io oh ie cca Sisiaielalaeeiaeiaa 7 cum. 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co........ 7 cum. 
NEN 5.) sre na¥eie-A ave ta bese aeekeeie 49 


Years An’l Number High Low Now Yield 
Paid Avge. Years 1919 1920 About % 
21 21.02 10 119 106 110 63 
21 13.09 10 111 89 96 7.2 

8 109.53 4% 109 93 110 63 
23 19.62 10 121 103 i111 63 
9 47.57 10 104 76 98 7.2 
19 30.19 10 117. 104 110 63 
8 60.01 9 117 102 112 62 


747 Av. 6.5 








tain earnings outlook and the high rate 


of dividend mortality. So many old- 
established dividends have gone by the 
board, and so many dividends once con- 
sidered reasonably safe have been open- 
ed to doubt that investors have gen- 


erally been unwilling to face the risk 
of making selections. And yet preferred 
stocks that seem to be assured of the 


continuance of dividends are among the 
most desirable investments at the pres- 
ent time, if one accepts the prevailing 


opinion that money rates will continue 
to work downward during the next few 
years, for declining money rates induce 
higher prices for fixed-yield securities. 

In the table incorporated herewith 
there are listed seven industrial prefer- 
red stocks representing a well diversi- 
fied list of industries—railway equip- 
ment, woolen goods, chain stores, food 
products, automobiles, and steel—which 
have been chosen with due regard to 
dividend records and earning power. All 
have paid regular dividends for at least 
eight years, while three have records 
extending over more than 20 years. Prac- 
tically all of them have a ten years’ 
record of annual average earning power 
sufficient to cover dividend requirements 
with a good margin to spare. 


A group investment, comprising an 
equal number of shares of each of these 
stocks, may now be made to yield 6.5 
per cent.—fully 1 per cent. above the 
prevailing interest rate for money. 

American Car & Foundry preferred is 
a high-grade investment. There is $30,- 
000,000 of this issue outstanding, upon 
which dividends have been regularly 
paid since organization of the company, 
in 1899. There is no funded debt, and 
the preferred dividend has been earned 
every year in the past ten, although 
earnings on the common dropped to % 
of | per cent. in 1915. Earnings for the 
Past four years have been well above 
50 per cent. annually on the preferred. 
Net working capital has increased stead- 
ily, and stood at nearly $40,000,000 at 


$63,600,000 at the end of 1920, with inven- 
tories amounting to nearly $44,000,000. 
The company has for a long time been 
working at close to capacity. 

The S. S. Kresge Co., which operates 
a chain of 188 five- and ten-cent stores, 
has grown steadily for the past few 
years. From $1,300,000 in 1915, its net 
profits have risen to $2,753,000, in 1920, 
and as there is only $2,000,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock outstanding, 
this issue has a very high earning power. 
There are $3,000,000 7 per cent. serial 
notes outstanding, due $500,000 each Jan. 
lst, from 1922 to 1924, and $750,000 each 
Jan. Ist, 1925 and 1926. Since the pre- 
ferred stock was issued—in 1915—it has 
shown an annual average earning power 
of fully 109 per cent., or fifteen times 
dividend requirements. Kresge has re- 
cently declared a 54 per cent. stock divi- 
dend on its common stock, increasing 
the outstanding amount to $15,400,000. 

National Biscuit preferred has paid its 
regular dividend for fully twenty-three 
years, and it has earned the amount 
needed more than two times over in 
every year of the past ten. The com- 
pany has no funded debt, and there is 
$24,804,500 of the preferred stock out- 
standing. Earnings have been gradual- 
ly but steadily increasing over a long 
period, and the company is financially 
as strong as could be wished. This stock 
is one of the gilt-edge industrial invest- 
ments. 

The Studebaker Corporation, through 
the low production costs made possible 
by its new plant at South Bend, Ind., 
and through the foresighted manage- 
ment that kept inventories down dur- 
ing the period of high-priced materials, 
has been able to make the best show- 
ing this year of any motor company 
whose stock is listed on the Exchange. 
There is no funded debt and only $9,- 
800,000 of an authorized issue of $15,- 
000,000 preferred stock is outstanding; 
so that it is well protected as to earn- 
ing power. In 1920, fully 96 per cent. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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How the Multi-Unit Map System 
Helps Sell Cletracs 


The Cleveland Tractor Co., makers of the Cletrac, is one of the 
progressive firms that are using the Multi-Unit System of 
washable maps to splendid advantage in their sales depart- 
ments. Here is what they have to say about their system, 
which is shown above: 


“This map equipment shows at a glance the boundary lines of 
our twelve domestic districts, also the salesmen’s blocks and 
distributors’ and dealers’ territories. In addition, the terri- 
tories of all our Canadian and foreign distributors are out- 
lined. 


“Our method of locating sales connections on these maps is to 
use gummed circles which you can see in the photograph. 
The various blocks of territory are defined by use of a china 
marking pencil. Washable maps are very convenient for this 
purpose as territorial lines must necessarily be changed from 
time to time. 


“These maps have proved so valuable in our Home Office that 
we have purchased several sets for use in our district offices 
scattered throughout the United States.” 


An Investment in Sales Efficiency 


The Multi-Unit System is an investment in sales efficiency. 
It enables you to visualize your territory and keep in con- 
stant touch with your distributors, dealers, salesmen and cus- 
tomers. There is a Multi-Unit System that will fit your office 
and your business, whether your territory is two states, or 
two hemispheres. You can start with one unit and add new 
ones as you need them. 


The National Series State Maps are the only maps that show 
townships. They are large scale, clearly engraved, and fully 
indexed. Population figures and other 1920 census statistics 
are taken from the official government reports. All maps 
have been carefully corrected to show even the slightest 
changes. 


Tell us what territory you cover 
and we will show you how washable 
maps can help you get more business. 


National Map Company 


Map Makers Since 1885 


Indianapolis Chicago 


Address: Dept. C-12, Murphy Building, Indianapolis 


New York 
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of a borrower. 


rated in these books? 


BOSTON 
101 Milk Street 








There Are Good Reasons 


Memes REASON WHY over 20,000 copies of Moody’s 
Rating Books are being bought by American bankers 
and investors this year, as compared with only about 
1,000 copies in 1909 is that the books contain 


ACTUAL INVESTMENT RATINGS on over 50,000 

distinct security issues, including Railroads, Industrials, ° 
Public Utilities, Municipals and Government obliga- 

tions. Every bond or stock which has any market what- 

ever in this country is rated, including the obligations 

of governments the world over. 


USERS OF THESE BOOKS are protected against all 
the dangers which confront those who do not know the 
true character of their investments; they are protected 
in purchasing new investments, just as the merchant or 
banker is protected when looking up the rating or credit 


WOULD YOU not like to know how your securities are 


MoOopy’'s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street, New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
First National Bank Bldg. 






























FREB 
ON 
REQUEST 


Table of 
Contents 


= The Public and 

the Security Markets. 
Visualizing Investment 

and Market Conditions. 
Investing for Income. 
Investing for Profit. 
Averaging an Investment. 
Limited Averaging. 
Using Stop Orders 

S -ientifically. 
Suggestive Side Lights. 


45 Beaver Street 


How to Protect Profits 


Chapter IV of this valuable book telling 
how to use Stop Orders Scientifically is 
especially timely in the present market 
The author outlines briefly and definitely 
the methods which he has found to be of 
practical value in successful investing. He 
analyzes five stocks and shows the reader 


what information to secure and how to apply it to 
his own investing and trading operations. 

This information may make or save hundreds or 
thousands of dollars for you. 
written book free. 


We send this newly 
Address Department F-29. 


POWERS, KOHN &/ CO 


New York 











RECORD OF INCOME FROM INVESTMENT mee 


Mr. Investor— Why Postpone? 


THE SYSTEMATIC RECORDING OF 
YOUR PERSONAL FINANCES? 





Wilkes Pub. Co., 2350 Broadway, New York 


Investment and Sales Record 
—Income Record for Tax 
Return—lInterest Taxes and 
Donations—Insurance Rents 
— Notes Payable — Open 
Accounts—Tickler for all 
maturity dates. These and 
other special features in 


FINANCIAL 


EMINDER AND 
ADY REFERENCE 
ECORD 


envnors ne 


A loose leaf system contain- 
ing 100 sheets of eleven 
ruled and printed forms in- 
cluding leather tabbed 
monthly index. Size 7%x 
5. Furnished in standard 
binders as follows: 


Ya" back 1/’ back 
Imitation 
Leather ..$5.50 $6.00 
Black Seal 
Leather ..$6.50 $7.00 


A Splendid Christmas Gift 
With owner’s name in gold 
50c. additional. 


Illustrated Circular on 
request. 








about FORBES Magazine ma 


this country than an 


man you need FORB MAGAZINE.” 





is a live wire house organ published by the R. P. 
Market, Chattanooga. Here’s what “Wood Chucks” says: 

“FORBES Magazine has a larger circulation among the real business executives in 
other*magazine published. . . . 


What “Wood Chucks,” of Chattanooga, Tenn., says y 
interest you more than what we say. “Wood Chucks” 


Wood Advertising Service, Arcade & 


If you are a real business 


SUBSCRIBE FOR FORBES! THERE’S AN ORDER BLANK HANDY ON PAGE 40 
UNDER TABLE OF CONTENTS 








SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest To Business Men 





Labor and Wages 











BOUT 2,000,000 railroad employees 

will begin a nation-wide strike on 
October 30, if an order issued by the 
heads of the five railroad brotherhoods 
is carried out. The strike order fol- 
lows an overwhelming vote by the work- 
ers in favor of a strike because of the 
12 per cent. wage reduction authorized 
by the Railroad Labor Board on July 
1, and after it was declared by the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives that a 
further reduction of 10 per cent. would 
be sought by the roads. The unions 
have completed plans for calling out 
the men in four groups at forty-eight 
hour intervals. The roads have reject- 
ed a proposal by the Public Group of 
the Labor Board that they translate 


the authorized wage reduction of 12 per- 


cent. into lower freight rates and with- 
draw requests for further wage reduc- 
tions until the freight rates had taken 
effect, on the ground that many of the 
roads have already made drastic cuts 
in rates. 





President Harding’s Unemployment 
Conference adjourned sine die after pro- 
vision had been made for the appoint- 
ment by the standing committee of sub- 
committees to carry on the work of the 
conference. The following committees 
were provided for: 


1. Such committees of service to the 
present emergency as may be required. 

2. Committee on construction devel- 
opment. 

3. Committee on investigation of re- 
medial measures for reducing inter- 
mittent and seasonal unemployment. 

4. Committee on permanent measures 
of preventing unemployment. 





Between 18,000 and 19,000 seamen are 
idle in the port of New York, owing 
to shipping inactivity. More than 
60 per cent. are aliens, discharged to 
make way for American seamen. 





The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has put into effect a new wage 
schedule at its plants at Bayonne and 
Bayway and at the Eagle Oil Works in 
Jersey City, affecting about 10,000 em- 
ployees. While the new schedule calls 
for a wage decrease of about 10 per 
cent., officials have promised work for 
five days a week, instead of four as at 
present. An increase of about 15 per 
cent. over present weekly earnings is ex- 
pected to result. 





A slight decrease in unemployment 
was reported for September by the U. 
S. Department of Labor. On September 
30, 1,428 establishments had 18,050 more 
workers on their pay rolls than on Aug- 
ust 31, an increase of 1.2 per cent. In 
64 principal cities, employment decreased 
in 26, but increased in 38. 





More than 40,000 of the 85,000 work- 
ers employed in the women’s garment 
industry in New York are idle, a sur- 
vey by the joint board of sanitary con- 
trol in the cloak, suit, skirt, dress and 
waist industries, reveals. The board 
says there is no chance of the workers 
being employed again until February, 
as the garment industry is seascnal and 
the peak is past. 


The Kansas administration of th. 
United Mine Workers of America, Djs. 
trict 11, has been suspended by Johp 
L. Lewis, International President, fo}. 
lowing refusal of the miners to retury 
to work. The men have been idle fo; 
three weeks, or since Alexander Howat 
president of the District, wen: to jail 
for violation of the Kansas Industria) 
Court Law. 





An experiment in educating workers 
along lines, which it is hoped will leaq 
to the development of labor leaders of 
unusual intellectual and constructive 
ability, began with the opening of 4 
new resident workers’ college at Brook. 
wood, N. Y. The college is under the 
supervision of two committees, one a 
co-operative labor committee headed 
by John Fitzpatrick, head of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, and the other 
is the Advisory Educational Committee, 
composed of Professor Walter Hamil- 
ton, head of the economics department 
of Amherst College, and two other well 
known professors, who will make sure 
that the college does not become a 
propagandist institution. Eighty students 
have enrolled. 





Plans for the formation of “one big 
union” of all the independent textile 
unions of the country to be known as 
the Federated Textile Unions of Am- 
erica, have been completed, it is an- 
nounced. The new federation, it was 
said, will represent approximately 150, 
000 textile workers. 





The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has notified employees that due 
to the decrease in the cost of living, the 
payment of extra compensation made 
during the last three years has been dis- 
continued. 





Prices 








>. food prices in September 
were 2.5 per cent. below August 
averages, the Labor Department re- 
ports. In the average city prices were 
about 25 per cent. less than a year ago, 
but between 33 and 56 per cent. above 
the 1913 level. 





Oil prices continue to advance. The 
latest quotation on Pennsylvania crude 
is $3 a barrel. This compares with a 
low for the year of $2.25. Other grades 
have advanced proportionately. A fac- 
tor in bringing about the advance in 
domestic oils was the drop in production 
in Mexico, due to the inroads of salt 
water. 





Prices of fruits and vegetables are now 
at the lowest level of the year, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
Potatoes are selling for $1 per 100 /bs. 
in the producing centers and $1.80 in the 
cities. Winter apples are bringing $6 
a barrel at Eastern shipping points, 
while cabbages have ;cropped to $25 a 
ton, wholesale. 





“The tendency in lumber prices,” says 
the “American Lumberman,” “is towards 
a higher level. There is an especially 
keen demand for Southern pine and 
Douglas fir. Many grades of these two 
woods have within the last few weeks 


advanced from $3 to $5 a thousand feet.” 
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Railroads 








= 

AILROAD and Government execu- 
R tives, heeding the insistent and in- 
« demands for lower freight and 


sin 

sessenger rates, have decided upon a 
reduction which will probably amount 
to fifteen per cent. The plan calls for 
4 proportionate reduction in railroad 
wages and the transfer, through legis- 
lation, of the entire powers of the rail- 
way Labor Board to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





The Railroad Labor Board has handed 
down a decision permitting the roads to 
negotiate individually with their men 
on the matter of piece work. 





The New Haven announces that it will 
install motor buses on various small 
branches as an economic measure. 





Car loadings on American railroads 
totaled 901,078 cars during the week 
ended Oct. 1, the largest number dur- 
ing any one week since Nov. 13, 1920. 
Compared with the previous week, the 
Oct. 1 report shows a gain of 27,773 
cars, but it was 91,205 cars less than 
the corresponding week in 1920, and 56,- 
518 less than in 1919, 





Delay in final action on the part of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to the tentative plan of railroad 
consolidations was asked by the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities, until such time as the 
association can make an investigation 
of the plan and file an opinion. 





Almost half the claims of the railroads 
against the Government growing out 
of Federal control have been settled, 
Director General Davis announces. 
Total claims up to October 1 were $856,- 
033,588 ; $387,017,099 has been paid. 





Other Important Items 











HE total output of American fac- 

tories in 1920 was placed at 
$63,000,000 by the Census Bureau. This 
is three times the 1910 total and five 
and one-half times 1900. An average of 
9,103,200 wage earners were employed 
in 289,768 manufacturing establishments 
whose capitalization totaled $44,678,911,- 
000. 





The United States Shipping Board has 
offered to lease idle vessels at $1 a month 
to coal exporters to assist them in com- 
peting with England. 





The Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank has reduced its rediscount rate 
from 6% to 6 per cent. 





There need be little fear of a coal 
shortage this winter, according to Direc- 
tor Cushing of the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association. Coal reserves 
total about 75,000,000 tons, he declares, 
or 15,000,000 tons more than last year. 





For the first time in the last four- 
teen months, the unfilled tonnage of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., showed an increase 
on September 30, when orders totaled 
4,560,670 tons, against 4,531,926 on August 
31, a gain of 28,774 tons. 





A non-partisan campaign against the 
“American Valuation Plan” of the Ford- 
ney tariff is announecd by the National 
Council of Ameriacn Importers and 
Traders. 


For four successive weeks production 
of soft coal has climbed steadily, the 
United States Geological Survey an- 
nounces. The total output during the 
week of October 1, the largest since 
January, is estimated at 8,876,000 net 
tons, an increase of 348,000 tons over the 
preceding week. 





The Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, 
former First Lord of the British Admi- 
ralty and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and now Chairman of the City and Mid- 
lend Bank, London, has arrived in this 
country on a financial mission for the 
British Government, in connection, it is 
said, with the payment of interest on 
the United States loans. 





A loan of between $50,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000 by the Republic of Cuba will be 
offered to American investors in the 
New York market within a few weeks. 
Representatives of six investment houses 
are in Cuba. 





Gold imports for the ten days ended 
September 30 are placed at $17,815,832 
by the Federal Reserve Board, bringing 
the total since January 1 to $562,398,- 
802. 





Cotton consumed during September 
amounted to 484,647 bales of lint and 
56,428 bales of linters, compared with 
457,907 of lint and 47,885 of linters in 
September last year, the Census Bureau 
announced. 





Representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and other busi- 
ness organizations have voiced to Presi- 
dent Harding their hostility to the pro- 
posed Tax bill, and have criticized Con- 
gress’s delay in passage of an adequate 
measure. They also urged adoption of 
the manufacturers’ sales tax. 





Exports of merchandise from the 
United States for September totaled 
$325,000,000, compared with $604,686,259 
during September, 1920. Imports totaled 
$180,000,000, against $363,290,301 a year 
ago. For the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, exports were $3,552,019,739, 
against $6,079,989,852 in 1920, while im- 
ports totaled $1,873,470,515, against $4,- 
358,019,234 a year ago. 





Foreign 








AS of indignation against the 
Emergency Tariff which will soon 
result in retaliatory duties against Am- 
erican goods and commodities, is sweep- 
ing all countries of Europe and South 
America, according to the Department 
of Commerce. In Argentina, a bill has 
been introduced in Parliament authoriz- 
ing what would amount to increases of 
from 30 to 60 per cent. on a majority 
of American goods. In Canada, a gen- 
eral election is about to be held partly 
on the question of a retaliatory tariff. 
Customs duties equal to one-third the 
value of some imported goods will be 
levied under Great Britain’s Act for 
Safeguarding Industries which went in- 
to effect October 1. These duties will 
apply to 6,000 individual articles. 





By a decision of the Council of the 
League of Nations the greater part of 
the disputed industrial area of Upper 
Silesia is awarded to Poland. Business 
in the district is at practically a stand- 
still. German residents are withdrawing 
their money from the banks and sav- 
ings banks and are migrating to Ger- 
many. Communists, taking advantage 
of the situation, are urging a general 
strike in protest against the decision. 


FORBES 


France and Germany have signed an 
agreement whereby the latter will be 
permitted to deliver to France, between 
October 1, 1921, and May 1, 1926, ma- 
terials to the equivalent of 7,000,000,000 
gold marks, to be credited against repar- 
ations. All deliveries are to be used in 
reconstructing the devastated areas of 
Northern France. The plan must first 
be submitted to the Reparations Com- 
mission, where, it is reported, it will 
meet with some opposition from Great 
Britain. 





German financiers and industrial lead- 
ears, it is reported, will meet with 
French financial experts to discuss plans 
for a German reparations moratorium. 
The duration of the proposed mora- 
torium has not been fixed, but it is be- 
lieved that it will last long enough to 
give the German money market a chance 
to recover. 





British labor has declined to co-op- 
erate with the Government in an effort 
to settle the serious unemployment prob- 
lem. 





German exports to South America are 
about twice the amount carried to 
North American points. No less than 
seventeen German lines are now op- 
erating between Hamburg and South 
America. 





Presidents of thirty German railways 
and representatives of the German gov- 
ernment are considering the transfer of 
the railroad system to private owner- 
ship and management as a way out of 
the financial difficulties resulting from 
government mismanagement. 





Poland is spending ten times its in- 
come, according to M. Michaelski, new 
Minister of Finance. The deficit for the 
first eight months of this year, he said, 
was 103,000,000,000 marks, and would in- 
crease to 180,000,000,000 marks before 
the end of the fiscal year. 





Great Britain has adopted a new naval 
policy for the Far East. Under the new 
plan it is proposed to maintain a powerful 
battle fleet, composed of the latest first 
line and auxiliary ships, based at Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements. Australia and 
New Zealand, instead of building more 
warships, will expend their total naval 
appropriations for the construction of 
naval docks and bases. 





The capitalization of joint-stock com- 
panies in Germany has doubled in the 
last year, totaling 38,000,000,000 marks. 
The increase is due partly to the rapid 
depreciation in German currency. 





“France must remain armed as long 
as her security has not been assured,” 
declares Aristide Briand, the French 
Premier. “If guarantees of security are 
granted France, she will be among the 
first nations to enter into the policy of 
disarmament, for France loathes war 
and imperialism.” 





England’s minimum wage law, which 
has been in effect for fourteen years, 
has been nullified by the decision of a 
Portsmouth judge who ruled that it 
was “neither necessary nor desirable, 
having regard to the conditions of trade 
new prevailing in Portmouth.” 





From Mexico comes the report that 
that country is seeking a loan of 250- 
000,000 pesos ($125,000,000) in the United 
States, and that Thomas W. Lamont, 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, discussed 
the matter with Government officials. 





Revolutionizing 
present-day methods of 
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These Elliott Index Cards print their own 
addresses. The addresses are easily and 
quickly stencilled into them on the same 
typewriter you are now using in your 
Office. 

Note the notches in the edges of these cards. 
The position of each notch from left to right 
signifies the class of goods, or the time of year 
that each prospective customer buys. Or, if 
you wish, the rating of each customer. 
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A little hand punch places the notches accu- 
rately. Then, when you put the cards into the 
ELLIOTT ADDRESS-PRESS it automatically 
feels of each one and prints or skips it, accordin 
to position of notch. This efficient ‘‘selector”’ 
system is one of many exclusive ELLIOTT 
features. It permits you to develop and utilize 
a mailing list to utmost advantage. It simpli- 
fies and automatically completes the most 
difficult advertising or collection follow-ups. 
It has no limitations. No problem is too com- 
plicated for it. Business men everywhere are 
proclaiming it the most wonderful recent in- 
vention in the direct-advertising and mail- 
order field. 



































There is an ELLIOTT ADDRESS-PRESS for 
every kind and size of list. Every individual 
listing, indexing and addressing requirement 
of every business, large or small, is met with 
simplicity, economy and precision. The rotary 
hand machine (shown above) costs much less 
than a typewriter. It automatically transfers 
addresses from your Elliott Index Cards to your 
circulars, etc., at a speed of 60 per minute;—a 
different address — time you turn the hand- 
crank. No double indexing. No copying. Ne 
hand-sorting. No mistakes! And addresses can- 
not be distinguished from typewriting. 











Send for our 


Elliott Co: 


The 


150 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Ropcrofters’ Memorial to Elbert Hubbard 
Following Hubbard’s tragic death on the “Lusitania” in 1915 announcement was made from 
East Aurora that the Philistine Magazine would be discontinued. Hubbard had gone on a long 


journey and might need his “Philistine.” 
beautiful tribute to the father from the son. 


The same spirit of devotion has prompted the Roycrofters to issue their memorial edition of 
“Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great.” In no other way could,they so fittingly perpetuate the 
memory of the founder of their institution as to liberate the influence that was such an important 
factor in moulding the career of his genius. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF THE GREAT 


FOURTEEN YEARS were consumed in the writing of the work that ranks to-day as Elbert Hubbard’s 
masterpiece. In 1894 the series of “Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great” was begun, and once a month 
for fourteen years, without a break, one of these little pilgrimages was given to the world. 

These little gems have been accepted as classics and will live. In all there are one hundred and eighty- 
two “Little Journeys” that take us to the homes of the men and women who transformed the thought of their 
time, changed the course of empire and marked the destiny of civilization. Through him, the ideas, the deeds, 
the achievements of these immortals have been given to the living present and will be sent echoing down the 


Besides, who was to take up his pen? It was also a 


centuries. 


As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands in the front rank of the Immortals. 


America, Ed Howe, called him “the brightest man in the writing game.” 
Few businessmen have left institutions that reflect as much credit upon their founder, and yet the Roycroft 
Shops were launched primarily to demonstrate his philosophy that “Art is merely the expression of a man’s 


joy in his work.” 


One of the ablest writers in 


No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time appeared before as many audiences in the course 
of a year as this businessman and writer. 

Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying on his great work? It is no secret at East 
Aurora. It was derived from his own little pilgrimages to the haunts of the Great. 

The Memorial Edition of LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF THE GREAT is complete in 14 
volumes, printed on specially made deckle-edge paper containing the Roycroft water-mark, semi-flexible bind- 
ing, each volume handsomely embossed and modeled in colors. 





Mail Coupon For Very Special Quotation and Free Little Journey Booklet 


A limited number of the Memorial sets will be distributed at a very special price, so low in fact, that we 
7 brc To do so might possibly interfere with the future sale of the edition. 
Therefore we will name this introductory price only by letter direct to those sending in the following coupon: 


cannot publish the price broadcast. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Please send me the Little Journey Booklet Free, also Full Particulars of 


the Memorial Edition and your easy payment plan. 


F-10-29-21 








ashe Cabin in the Woods where most 
of the Little Journeys were written 
































































WANTED 
Appraisal Salesman 


First class opportunity for 
a capable man with or with- 
out experience in selling such 
service, to acquire an inter- 
est with very moderate cash 
investment. 


MONTHS 


12 or 2 TO PAY 


for any active stock or bond selling 
over $5 per’ share 


THE LIBERTY PLAN 
of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy securities from 
one share up. Write for booklet F-29. 


Russell Securities 

ORPORATION 
Cunard Building 

25 Broadway New York City 








Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 


489 5TH AVE. 
Opposite Public Library 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Consolidated Py of N.Y. 
“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 














A company of appraisal engineers for 
nanufacturing properties wishes to 
gin expansion by establishing another 
office. A salesman is wanted for it. A 
man who has proved himself a success 
in selling appraisal service or other 
similar service or lines and who wishes 
to get into business for himself has a 
good chance here, if he is strong on 
work and is able to make a very mod- 
erate investment. 


Appraisal is one of the newer lines 
of industrial engineering. Its use is 
rowing and must grow. man with 
the basic qualification can be taught 
the necessary details. 


Address, Appraisal Engineers, 
care Forbes. 























Current issue of our 


“Financial Forecast” 
Sent without obligation. 


MS WOLFE 2 Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1806 
41 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
Phone: Broad 35 














Are You Interested 
In a High-Grade 
Investment Yielding 
Over 12% per cent.? 


Circular T-3 gives 
,_ full particulars. 


LIBBY & COMPANY 
Investment Securities 

55 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 0947 
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ESTERN Senators, representing 

the agricultural bloc which suc. 
ceeded in having transportation taxes 
repealed, have won their fight to increase 
the maximum income surtax rates from 
32 to 50 per cent., in spite of deter. 
mined opposition by Eastern Senators, 
The Western and Southwestern groups 
also put through their amendment jp- 
creasing estate taxes on amounts above 
$15,000,000 ; from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 
the rate is to be 30 per cent.; from $25. 
000,000 to $50,000,000, 35 per cent.; from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000, 40 per cent.; 
and 50 per cent. on estates in excess of 
$100,000,000. 





A commission of which the Secretary 
of the Treasury would be chairman 
would have full authority to fix terms 
for funding and refunding of the for- 
eign debt, under provisions of a bill 
tentatively agreed to by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The World 
War Foreign Loan Commission, as it 
would be called, would have a member- 
ship of five, and meets with the approval 
of the Administration. 





The Senate, by a vote of 47 to 37, 
has passed the Borah bill, giving to ves- 
sels in the American coastwise trade 
the right of free passage through the 
Panama Canal, defeating expressed 
wishes of the Administration. Senator 
Lodge declared that, although America 
had the “legal right” to make such pro- 
vision, the assertion of a “legal right” 
was unwise when it exposed the coun- 
try to an “implication of bad faith.” 





The Senate will examine the payroll 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. A _ resolution by Senator Over- 
man, which was tuanimously adopted, 
recites the charges already made in the 
public press and calls upon the Federal 
ixeserve Board to furnish all data as 
to the number of employees and their 
respective salaries. The personnel, it 
was charged, has increased only 10 per 
cent., while the payroll has gone up 50 
per cent., or over $1,500,000, since the 
close of the war. 





The emergency tariff, instead of ex- 
pyring on November 27, would remain in 
effect until] February 1, under a bill 
favorably reported by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. The life ot 
the dye embargo would also be ex- 
tended. 





Two coal regulation bills, one for the 
regulation of the industry and the other 
to curb profiteering, for which stiff fines 
and jail sentences are provided, have 
been introduced by Senator Kenyon, of 
Iowa. 


Book Review 

“The Americanization of Edward 
Bok,” published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York ($3), is a book that 
should be in every library. The read- 
ing of this life story of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest editors cannot fail to 
inspire the youth and manhood of this 
country with a determination to accom- 
plish bigger and greater things. How 
this poor immigrant boy rose step by 
step to the pinnacle of his chosen line 
of endeavor, how, confronted by what 
seemed to be insurmountable hurdles 
and handicaps, he finally attained his 
goal, makes a story well worth read- 
ing. It is one of the most interesting 
and instructive autobiographies ever 
published. 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 


VUNUAUANTTNN 
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Ajax Rubber Co., Inc.—Operations im- 
enton, N. J., plant operating 
with three 8-hour shifts a day, and Ra- 
cine, Wis. plant on a two 8-hour shift 
basis. Finished goods on hand said to 
be at the Jowest practicable point. 


American Car & Foundry Co.—Has re- 
ceived an order for 500 hopper car bodies 
from the Baltimore & Ohio. 

American Druggists Syndicate. — Re- 
ported operating loss of $741,340 for six 
months ended June 30, 1921, against 
profit of $360,832 for first half of 1920. 

American Locomotive Co. —Received 
order for 14 additional Mikado type en- 
gines, from Rock Island railroad. 

American International Corp.—Report- 
ed that business of G. Amsinck & Co., 
principal trading subsidiary, is improv- 
ing in South America, though still sub- 
normal, and that receivables are gradu- 

ally being liquidated. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Co. — 
Passed the quarterly common dividend 
due this month, owing to conditions in 
the trade and desire “to insure main- 
tenance of company’s asset position.” 
Rate was reduced from 10 to 8 per cent. 
on May 1, 1921. 

Baldwin Locomotive'-Works—Received 
order for 75 locomotives from Argen- 
tina State Rys. 

Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd. — 
Postponed action on 1% per cent. quar- 
terly dividend on preferred stock due 
this month. 

Central Leather Co.—Has formed the 
American Manufacturers’ Consolidated, 
Lid, with some Massachusetts shoe 
manufacturers. New company, with 
$100,000 nominal capital, will buy raw 
materials abroad and also seek to ex- 
tend selling markets. 

Chicago & North Western Ry.—Re- 
ports deficit after taxes and charges, of 
$8,050,111, for the six months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1921. 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 
—Subsidiary, Computing Scale Co. has 
been allowed $426,000 judgment on pat- 
ents against Toledo Scale Co. in U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals of Illinois. 


proved ; Tr 


Cosden & Co.—Renewed its contract 
with Standard Oil of Indiana, calling 
for delivery of 120,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline and kerosene in 1922, on basis 
of Chicago tank-wagon price. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R.—Declared quarterly dividend of 3 
per cent. ($1.50). Annual rate was 20 
per cent. prior to 100 per cent. stock 
dividend paid Aug. 20, 1921. 

Du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co.— 


Announced resumption of old plan of 
supervising its industries, providing for 
a separate manager for each industry, 
instead of supervision by executive com- 
mittee. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—Company’s in- 
formal application to sel] stock in Illi- 
nois was denied by Illinois Securities 


Commission, because stock was said to 
be _ purely promotional and without 
basis of value.” 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Plants have 
been running full since early in July, 


and are now exceeding all production 


reco rds, turning out 97,000 pairs of shoes 
a. against 95,000 two months ago. 
0° 


ing orders for spring goods, for 
January to April, 1922 , delivery. 

General Motors Corp —Apparently has 
turned the corner; July sales slumped 
off 15 per cent, from June, but busi- 


Investors Will Be Specially Interested 








all 


ness in August and September swung 
back practically to the June level. Cor- 
poration was in splendid financial condi- 
tion at end of the third quarter, ac- 
cording to “Wall St. Journal.” 

International Agricultural Corp.—Re- 
ported operating loss of $514,395 for year 
ended June 30, 1921, against profit of 
$3,031,062 in previous fiscal year. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Declared dividend 
of 54 per cent., payable in common stock 
Dec. 31 to holders of record Dec. 16. 
This will increase outstanding common 
stock to $15,400,000. 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.—President 
Watson quoted as saying that tire sales, 
in value, would this year far exceed 
sales of 1920. 

Midwest Refining Co.—Declared regu- 
lar $1 quarterly dividend, but omitted $1 
extra payment in order to use large 
part of cash to care for Wyoming out- 
put opened to market in recent months. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—September 
sales were off 22.33 per cent.; sales for 
nine months off 35.48 per cent. 


North American Co.—Balance for de- 
preciation and dividends for year ended 
Aug. 31, 1921, $6,024,108, against $5,229,- 
448 in previous fiscal year. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. — September 
sales were 15 per cent. below those of 
Sept., 1920. Number of orders increased 
25 per cent., while the average of prices 
dropped 30 per cent. 

Sinclair Consol. Oil Corp.—Oil pur- 
chasing company, to be known as Sin- 
clair Oil Purchasing Co. with $20,000,- 
000 capital stock, has been formed, 
owned jointly by Sinclair Oil & Gas 
Co. and Standard Oil of Indiana. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forg. Corp. 
—Dividend reduced from $4 to $2 annu- 
ally. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp.—Reported 
that company is running at 100 per cent. 
capacity at all its plants, including news- 
print. : 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. — 
Fourth quarter operations expected to 
show a deficit, as in the third quarter. 
All blast furnaces idle, and monthly rate 
of coal output under 50 per cent. nor- 
mal. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. — For 
the first nine months of this year, re- 
ported net income of $6,279,900, against 
$10,545,000 for the coresponding period 
in 1920. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. — 
Announced firfal confirmation of a $7,- 
000,000 contract to supply equipment for 
electrifying Chilean State Railway be- 
tween Valparaiso and Los Andes. 

Willys-Overland Co—Output of Wil- 
lys-Knight models has increased from 
10 to 30 per cent. of total. Total pro- 
duction said to be about 300 cars daily. 





The National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs, and 
other agencies, have started a vigorous 
campaign against fake oil-stock promot- 
ers who, it is pointed out, continue to 
flourish despite the fact that a majority 
of the leading oil companies have ceased 
exploration work for the time being. 





Production of steel ingots for Sep- 
tember, as reported by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, for 30 companies 
producing 84.20 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s output, totaled 1,174,740 tons, com- 
pared with 1,138,071 tons in August and 
803,371 tons in July. 


Sie emidniteeitis sain: 
BUY 


for the 


LONG 
PULL 


NOW 


It becomes increasingly appar- 
ent that bear raiding tactics have 
lost their force, and that stocks 
can be accumulated with very 
little fear of further large de- 
clines. So far as immediate move- 
ment is concerned, that appar- 
ently must wait until unexpectedly 
good news is heard, but long pull 
buyers would better not risk be- 
ing caught unprepared by such 
good news. 


For definite, accurate informa- 
tion and advice, consult current 
Brookmire bulletins. Free copy 
of Bulletin S sent upon request. 
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or re ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
15 West 45th Street New York 


* The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 


Facts That Every 
Executive Should 
Know—Sent FREE 


ERHAPS you have wondered how the heads of large institutions can grasp 
and understand the many hundreds of intricate details of their businesses so 
quickly. The secret of their ability is that the important facts about their 

business are prepared for them in a standardized way. The vital things are repre- 

sented in graphic charts prepared by bookkeepers, auditors, and statisticians— 
facts that enable them to decide and act instantly on important questions. 


How such executive control can be established in your business is explained in our booklet, “Execu- 
tive Control by Charts.” Copies will be sent, without cost, to interested executives, if you will mail 
the coupon iow. By doing so, one man saved his business from bankruptcy. 


How Executives Profit by 
Knowledge of Charting 


that charts executed on correct principles, on scientifi- 
cally ee oe 2 Bein ani tell a business story quicker and truer than it can be 
told with words or figures. But Charting today is a science in itself. Practical 
business men and leading university professors have established the fundamental 
principles of charting for executive control and presented them in a complete 
course of fifteen lessons and six lectures. This course is a veritable display of 
tested successful methods covering the mastering of business detail, finance, turn- 

over, purchasing, selling, credit—management in all its forms. One executive, by 
applying the principles of this course, so increased his value to his firm that he was 
promoted from a a@ year position to General Manager at $7,500 a year. 

—_ too, can increase your value to your business by mastering the principles of 
charting. 




























Salesmen 


We can make a very 
attractive proposition 
to high le salesmen, 
who can represent us 
in certain territories 
which we still have 
open. Our extensive 
advertising furnishes 
you with sales leads— 
you find prospects in 
many departments of 
every business—an op- 
portunity is furnished 
high powered men to 
make really big money. 
Tell us your experi- 
ence and what terri- 
tory you can handle. 
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Mail Coupon for Booklet 


Find out how a knowledge of the scientific principles of business charting can 
help you. Valuable information is contained in our booklet, ‘‘ Executive Control 
By Charts.” A copy will be sent free to executives who will write for this booklet 
on their business letterhead, stating position with firm. 
mail the coupon below— now. 










Send for your copy— 














Chicago, U. S.A 


=n oe . — —_ — - FREE Booklet Coupon 
Business Charting Institute 1400 No. 5 N. Wabash Ave. S.A. 
p A i aisdekccepicighestesanicecaniscen _ Firm Name... pcladkisinasinssbaciiescanigatidaaiieteniaaeaiaaiisaseiieamnhel 
i fl oe) uh | Street Address... uiievieudicanasiienisablbacoeneil City........ sniiieasal 
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WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE OUR INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


SUMMARY AND OPINION—ONE STOCK - - - $3.00 
SUMMARY AND OPINION—THREE STOCKS - $8.00 
FB. 10-29-21 























Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


October 29, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., listed be- 
low will be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check 
the list, pin it to your letterhead or 
business card, and return it to us. 


Income Building on the Ten Pay- 
ment Plan 


Interesting Booklet telling how a good partial 
payment plan pays and pays well. 


Curb Ticker Abbreviations 


Booklet giving a complete list of curb ticker 
abbreviations. 


Mexican Loans 
Circular describing Mexican Internal Loans. 


How to Develop Your Financial 
Skil 


A booklet setting before investors the methods 
necessary to develop financial skill and how 
such skill may be used immediately. 


Methods of Operating on the 
Stock Market 


New 170 page booklet containing 14 articles 
on profitable market operation. 


Timely Oii Stock Analysis 


Analysis of the market position and possi- 
bilities of Sinclair Consolidated, Middle States 
Oil, Island Oil and several others in the light 
of the rising trend in prices for crude oil. 


Accounting and Your Business 
Progress 


Booklet telling how you may obtain the thor- 
ough knowledge of accounting on which your 
business so largely depends. 


Fifteen Minutes a Day 


Booklet outlining the essentials of a liberal 
education and telling how it may be acquired 
by fifteen minutes’ daily reading. 


Getting the Most for Your Money 


A booklet on this important subject issued by 
a long-established statistical organization. 


The Advertising Handbook 


Pamphlet describing a new book fully covering 
this most fascinating and well-paid field. 


Financial Reminder & Ready Ref- 
erence Record 


A worth-while loose-leaf handbook for con- 
densed perpetual record of investments. 


Ready Reference Book 


Book giving high and low prices of all active 
stocks and bonds for the last month. 


An Investment Without Worry 


Circular describing the investment advantages 
of s non-fluctuating bond carrying bonus of 
profit sharing certificate. 


Low Priced Curb Stock Analysis 


Complete analysis of a low priced curb stock, 
showing exceptional profit possibilities. 


Pocket Manual of Statistical Rec- 
ords 


Booklet giving high and low records and other 
important data for 1920 of all stocks and 
bonds Hsted on the principal exchanges. 


The Fortnightly Review 


Review pamphlet featuring a group purchase of 
five dividend-paying stocks on which the annual. 
yield is 11% 


Bond Terms Defined 


Pamphlet listing leaders among Public Utility 
Bonds available for investment on excep- 
tionally favorable terms. 

Securities Rating Bulletin 


A new idea in statistical work covering all 
active Stock Exchange Issues. 


Scientific Methods of Investing 
and Trading in Stocks 


96 page book giving in condensed form a 
summary of the conclusions reached by a life 
study of Stock Market conditions by a well 
known writer on this subject. 


How to Choose and Get a Better 
Job 


Circular describing a most practical book 
for those interested in this important subject. 


Advanced Business Correspond- 


ence 


Circular describing a book any. business man 
may read with the certainty that it represents 
not impractical theory but proved experience. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 
120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Stock Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 59) 
investment markets, which, more nearly 
than the speculative dealings, are a 
barometer of the broad general trend of 
the nation’s affairs, continue strong. 

Looking to the market itself, the out- 
look appears to be for continued reac- 
tion in industrials. There may be a final 
spurt in the rails, and then reaction 
may be looked for in that group as 
well. The extent of the reaction will 
jikely depend largely on the size of un- 
distributed pool holdings, for where 
public buying has come into the market 
it has been mainly for a long pull and 
probably will not be counterbalanced 
by selling on the decline unless unfore- 
seen developments should bring about 
a more drastic reaction than now seems 
likely. When stocks find their level of 
equilibrium, dulness should be the out- 
standing feature of the market and it is 
logical to expect such a condition to pre- 
vail until after the turn of the year, when 
the proverbial January rise, dependent 
upon the usual re-investment demand 
and sentiment at the moment, may be 
expected. 

Dulness and an apparent equilibrium 
of prices should furnish excellent buy- 
ing opportunities in the railroad, pub- 
lic utility, and copper groups. 





The New York Central Railroad an- 
nounces re-employment of 21,000 men 
since July 1. The Pennsylvania added 
14,000 men to its payroll during the last 
five months, while the Erie has employed 
6,000. The New Haven has engaged 
3,000 more men. Most of these men 
were used on maintenance of way, re- 
pairing and other necessary work along 
the rights of way. 
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fay lor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


There's a Sees and Tiar Thermometer for every purpose. 








H. H. FRANKLIN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1%4% 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable November 1, 1921, on stock out- 
standing for the full quarter, to stock- 
holders of record on October 20, 1921. 

Books will close October 20 and will 
be reopened on November 1. 


F. A. BARTON, Treasurer. 








“AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, 
Mechanics, Repairmen, send for free copy 
of our current issue. It contains helpful, 
instructive information on overhauling, 
ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 
storage, batteries, etc. er 120 4 = 
illustrated. Send for free copy 
Automobile Digest, 52 Butler Bide, 
Cincinnati.” 
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Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 61) 

was earned, and for the past ten years, 

earnings on the preferred have aver- 

aged better than 47 per cent. 

The Steel Corporation has a total 
funded debt of nearly $543,000,000 ahead 
of the $360,281,100 preferred stock, but 
in only one year of the past ten—1914 
—has the company failed to earn re- 
quirements for the preferred dividend, 
and in that year 6% per cent. was 
shown. Preferred dividends have been 
paid regularly since 1901, in good years 
as well as in bad, and for the past 
ten years average earning power has 
been more than 30 per cent. annually. 

For the first nine months of this year 
sales of the F. W. Woolworth Company 
five- and ten-cent stores totaled $95,- 
947,058, against $93,717,017 during the 
corresponding period of 1920, demon- 
strating that this business is depression- 
proof. The company’s only funded debt 
consists of real estate mortgages for a 
total of only $1,524,500, and there is only 
$12,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. The preferred 
dividend has been paid regularly since 
organization, and there has been no year 
when requirements for the senior divi- 
dend have not been covered at least 
five times over. In fact, earnings on 
the stock have averaged fully 60 per 
cent. annually since organization in 1912. 


A little 
Laugh 

2 Now and 
ss Then | 


He Got the Orders 


A young man, working his way through 
college, was taking subscriptions for a cer- 
tain financial magazine. He entered the 
office of a very busy business man, and be- 
gan soliciting. 

“Get out of here and shut the door,” or- 
«dered the prospective customer. 

The young man bowed himself out. “I 
thank you for your two orders,” he said. 

“Come back here,” roared the business 
man. “I gave you no two orders.” 

“Oh, yes, you did,” replied the agent. 

“What were they?” asked the other. 

“Get out of here; and shut the door,” smiled 
the young man. 

He sold two real orders before he left.—$5 
prize to W. L. Ingerick, The Carbon Fuel Com- 
pnay, Jochin, W. Va. 

. * * 


Two of a Kind 


A free lance journalist found himself on a 
train without a ticket and decided to play the 
deadhead game. When the conductor ap- 
peared he told him that he had left his 
pocketbook at home, but that he was on the 
staff of the Daily News. 

“All right,” said the official, “come forward 
to the next car. We’ve the editor of the 
Daily News aboard and he can identify you.” 

There was no turning back, so the passenger 
followed the conductor, expecting ignominous 
exposure, but to his great surprise the man, 
looking up from his paper, said simply. ‘Yes, 
conductor, that’s all right. The man is on 
my staff.” 

When the conductor had departed the free 
lance undertook to express his gratitude to 
the great man for his magnanimous falsehood. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said the other. 
“You see, I’m not the editor of the Daily 
News.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Kuowledge Is Power 

In a great factory one of the huge power 
machines suddenly balked. In spite of ex- 
hortation, language, oil and general tinkering 
it refused to budge. Production slowed down 
and the management tore its hair. 

At last an expert was called in. 

He carefully examined the machine for a 
few minutes, then called for a hammer. 
Briskly tapping here and there for about ten 
minutes, he announced that the machine was 
ready to move. It did. 

Two days later the management received a 
bill for $250—the expert’s fee. 

The accountant was a righteous man who 
objected to overcharge. He demanded a de- 
tailed statement of the account. 

He received this: 

To tapping machine with hammer.. = .00 

Knowing where to tap............. 9.00 

$1 prize to A. M. Miteheil, 9831 934 Ave., 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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Sugar Situation 


—Comparative data on the 
leading listed sugar issues. 


—Latest crop estimates as a 
guide to future activity. 


—Other facts of vital interest 
to stockholders. 


Copy free on request. 
Ask for F-162 


MOSHER-S, WALLACE 


pete ne 

ew luce Exchan 

MEMBERS {Consoles _— Pachende 
of NewYork 


35 Broadway | 530E, 4.2"4St, 


PHONE: WHITEHALL 1140 | PHONE:VANDERBILT 10250 











BRIGHT SPOTS 


in the 
Sou. Pacific Pere Marquette 
Union Pacific Colo. & Sou. 
Pennsylvania Kas. City South. 
Chic. & N. W. N. Y., Ont. & W. 


Latest developments of the above covered in the 
current issue of our “INVESTMENT SURVEY” 
No. 29, mailed free on request. 
Also send for Booklet S-9 on Our 20-Payment 
Income Bullding Plan. 
* 
SCOTT & STUMP 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Offices in Seven Principal Cities 








STOCK MANUAL 


It contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges in 
United States and Canada. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F’.-457 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway. New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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A Guaranteed Bond 

Would you appreciate a Guaran- 
teed Bond which insures abso- 
lute protection against loss 0 
any kind? 
If so, you will recognize the 
safety afforded by Prudence- 
Bonds which we unconditionally 
Guarantee as to interest and 
principal. 











Write for Booklet F.M.14% 
The Prudence Co., Inc Ine, 


(Realty Associates Investment Corps. 
31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen se 
New York Brookly2 
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A 
Business Opportunity 


Forbes wanted a man—The man 
took the job. He made $246 
in commissions in three weeks. 


Replying to our advertisement that Forbes wants a 
man to secure subscriptions, one man wrote for 
information, sample copies and full details. The 
following facts and figures tell the complete story. 
Within a few days, after mailing samples and in- 
formation, we received his first order. 


Sept. 22 he sent his first order and earned.... $54 
Oct. 1 he sent his second order and earned.. 104 
Oct. 5 he sent his third order and earned.... 38 
Oct. 15 he sent his fourth order and earned. . 50 

In 3 weeks he earned this total........ $246 


Similar opportunities are waiting for other men. 


and women throughout the country. The value 
of Forbes to business men is universally recognized. 
All it requires is a little initiative, a little time, a 
little effort and we pay promptly and liberally for 
every subscription you get. 


As our Editor, B. C. Forbes, has so forcibly ex- 
pressed it in his essay on Opportunity, “Ignorance 
is Blind. The blind cannot see Opportunity. Fit 
yourself to see Opportunity. Mediocre men wait 
for Opportunity to come to them. Strong, able, 
alert men go after Opportunity. The brainiest of 
men make Opportunities.” Forbes may be the real 
opportunity for you as it was for the man whose 
record we have published. 


To start you just where he started, we are repub- 
lishing below the advertisement to which he replied. 


Let us hear from you. 





He tore up a million-dollar contract. 
Who? 


The man to whom Andrew Carnegie said he owes more than 
half his fortune. 


The man who was one of the biggest factors in turning 
defeat into victory during the war. 


He started as a dollar-a-day stake driver and at 37 he is 
worth millions. 


His story reads like romance, It is one of the most inspir- 
ing, fascinating, straight to the point experiences ever given 
to the public. This man told it to Mr. B. C. Forbes, who 
has the reputation for getting more information from big 
men worth listening to than any other interviewer in the 
country. The story is included in 


Men Who Are Making America 


with the stories of the achievements of 49 other of America’s 
foremost business and financial leaders who have won suc- 
cess and who figure prominently in the news today. 


The Forty-nine Others Are: 


J. Ogden Armour Minor C. Keith 
George F. Baker Darwin P. Kingsley 
Alfred C. Bedford Cyrus H. McCormick 
Alexander Graham Bell J. P. Morgan 


Andrew Carnegie William H. Nichols 


Capt. Robert Dollar 
William L. Douglas 
James B. Duke 

T. Coleman du Pont 
George Eastman 
Thomas A. Edison 
James A. Farrell 
Henry Ford 

James B. Forgan 
Henry C. Frick 
Elbert H. Gary 
William A. Gaston 
George W. Goethals 
Daniel Guggenheim 
John Hays Hammond 
August Hecksher 
A. Barton Hepburn 
Samuel Insull 

Otto H. Kahn 


John H. Patterson 
George W. Perkins 
George M. Reynolds 
John D. Rockefeller 
Julius Rosenwald 
John D. Ryan 
Jacob H. Schiff 
Charles M. Schwab 
John G. Shedd 
Edward C. Simmons 
James Speyer 

James Stillman 
Theodore N. Vail 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
Paul M. Warburg 
John N. Willys 
Thomas E. Wilson 
F W. Woolworth 
John D. Archbold 


Who Is the Fiftieth? 


Here is your opportunity to know and to get for yourself 
the inspiration to achievement that actuated everyone of 
the fifty. men mentioned in B. C. Forbes splendid book 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


You will be astonished at the wealth of information the 
book contains. It will give you food for thought that will 
last as long as you live. It will give you topics for conversa- 
tion for nearly every situation that might present itself, 
and it will give you a new interest in life and introduce 











FORBES 


Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine 
To Sell Subscriptions on a Very Liberal 
Commission Basis 
In every progressive town there are scores of business, bank- 


ing, manufacturing and transportation executives who appre- 
ciate the importance of reading business publications, to keep 





posted on busi and fi and their inter- 
pretation. These executives are the logical subscribers to 
FORBES, 


By acting as FORBES’ local subscription meee, 
a wide-awake man, either on full- or spare-time 
earn from $2 to $5 for each hour devoted to our Seapnestn, 
at the same time gaining a valuable selling experience and 
panos ad a real service to the business people of his com- 
munity. 

Are you the man or can you recommend him? 


Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue -New York, N. Y. 






































you to the way of SUCCESS. 


aD a 


MEN WHO ARE 
NWA GIN CHtiite RIC A 
By 





6x9 inches, 500 peace, 8 50 full-pese 

illustrations. andsomely ound 

in cloth with geld , A 
.00 net per copy. 


Send No Money—Use This Coupon 





FORBES MAGAZINE, 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me for examination 
a o avy of MEN blag 4 ARE MAE- 
AMERICA, by B. C. Forbes. 
rf tk. to return the book within 
five days or to send you $3.60. 


DE atidacekiacsseigxeesannneske vue 
F. 10-29-21 
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A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


NEW YORK 


Statement of October 1, 1921 


The Bank Owesto Depositors ...... .. .. . $197,119,192.76 


A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, and he arranges 
his assets so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 








For this Purpose We Have: 
[1] Cash Coe % «we aw st ere Coe ed « Bee 


[Gold, Bank Notes and Specie] and with legal depositories returnable on 
demand. 


[2] Checks on Other Banks .......... 15,441,125.47 


Payable in one day. 


[3] U. S. Government Securities ...... . 58,210,372.28 
[4] Loans to Individuals and Corporations ...._. 33,346,349.06 


Payable when we ask for them, secured by collateral of greater value than the 
loans. 


Ee ee ee 21,369,032.31 


Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and easily salable. 


ee 48,050,227.39 


Payable in less than three months on the average, largely secured by collateral. 


[7] Bonds and Mortgages and Real Estate ..._. 877,656.50 





[8] Twenty-four Banking Houses ...... . 3,884,036.91 


All located in New York City. 





Total to Meet Indebtedness. ..... . .. . . §$214,325,379.07 





[9] ThisLeavesaSurplusof ...... . . .  §$1%,206,186.31 


Which becomes the property of the Stockholders after the debts to the depos- 
itors are paid, and is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit new deposits and 
retain those which have been lodged with us for many years. 








Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement do not and can not include those assets of 
friendliness and helpfulness which this bank has in the personnel of its board of directors, its 
officers and employes. These are assets which pay dividends to our patrons in service and 
satisfaction. 





The Corn Exchange Bank Supplies Banking and Trust Service 
Through Its Forty-six Offices Located in Greater New York 

















